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ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


Shaw’s People of Other Lands . ‘ ; 


By EDWARD R. SHAw, Dean of the School of 
Pedagogy, New York University. 


30 eents. 


Prepared in accordance with the results of recent pedagogical observation. 
Designed to meet the child’s natural desire to hear of the strange peoples of 
other lands and to learn about their many peculiarities. A 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories ; ; ‘ 


By SARAH Powers BrapisH. 


45 cents. 


An attractive rendering for young readers of these popular stories, showing 
what our ancestors thought of the common phenomena of nature. 
some idea of the strange, rude manners of a semi-barbarous people and of their 
ways of living, both in times of peace and in times of war. 


Halleck’s History of English Literature . . $1.00 


By REUBEN Post HALLECK, M.A. (Yale). 


The subject is treated as a related whole, and the general drift of literary 
thought is clearly portrayed. Special attention is paid to literary movements, 
and to the animating spirit of each age. 


Copies of these valuable books will be sent to 
any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


Also give ° 


Books for Secondary Schools. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By Davin Satmoy. 12mo. 272 pp. $0.75. 


This Grammar is intended to follow the more elementary instruction in language and com- 
position, and furnishes a thorough preparation for the grammatical study of the modern lan- 
guages andthe classics. It is suitable also for the first year in the High School where advanced 
work is required. It abounds in examples for practice, the number and aptness of which 
constitute one of the leading features of the book. 


Samuel Thurber, Boston Girls’ High School: ‘ It is simply a perfect Grammar.” 


Mary C Moore, State Normal School, Framingham, Mass.; ‘‘ As complete as any one book can be for 
the Normal school student.” 


Wm. C. Collar, Roxbury Latin School: ‘The most practical, the most original, and interesting 
grammar | have ever seen. I shall use it hereafter in Roxbury Latin school.” 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. 8. Newrn, F.1.C., F.C.S. 
With 108 illustrations and 254 experiments. Crown 8vo, 302 pp.° $0.90. 


This is a manual for Beginners written to meet the modern and practical methods of 
science-teaching now being universully recognized. The author has sought to make the stu- 
dents, from the beginning, investigators ; the teacher is given the opportunity of making a 
judicious selection of the facts he will teach them and expect them to commit to memory, and 
those he will endeavor to let them find out for themselves. 

Lyman C. Newell, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass, (Pres. N. E. Assoc. of Chemistry Teachers): 

‘I believe the book is the best of its kind on the market.” 


Geo. W. Earle, Salem (Mass ) High School: ‘‘ [have examined during the last three gears about all 
the High School Chemistries cn the market; after giving Newth’s ideas of presenting the subject 
a trial for the last year, I am convinced that his Elementary Chemistry is the best,” 


CAESAR FOR BEGINNERS — A First Latin Book. By Wm. J. Sr. Cratr. 
12mo. 365 pp. $1.20. 


Designed to enable the beginner to take up Caesar's Gallic War as his first Latin. Con- 
sists of 95 lessons of uniform length thfoughout, adapted to the average ability of pupils; the 
first fourteen chapters of Caesar, Book II., simplified and adapted; a working vocabulary of 
five hundred words, Latin-English and English-Latin; the second book of Caesar complete, 
with notes. 


Isaac Thomas, Burlington(Vt.) High School: ‘I may be considered one who will recommend the 
book at every good opportunity, and who will in all probability use it next year. I cannot see how 
it could be 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


e better op this plan of preparation.” 


LEADING COMMON SCHOOL TEXTS. 
Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. ’ 


A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 


Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons in Language 


AND Elements of Composition and Grammar. 


A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. 


_ Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 


One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 


Educational System of Round-Hand Vertical Writing. 


Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 


—‘Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 


For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL co., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. HICAGO. 


PAUL BERCY’S SERIES FRENCH. 


THE BEST PUBLISHED. 


Simples Notions de Francais. Numerousillus.$ .75 | Conjugasiondes Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. 
Livre des Enfonts. Wlustrated, Cloth......... 50 12mo, limp cloth, 84 pages........ .eseeees $ .50 
Le Second Livre des Enfants, illustrated, Cloth, .75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth...... coos, SOO 
La Langue Fiangaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 125 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 18m0, 75 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 100 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Frangais.... 1.00 | school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE........-. (cor. 48th St... NEW YORK. 


COME AGAIN, for a further supply of 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


This invitation is supposed to be addressed to a customer by a stationer who keeps all their leading styles. 


Best quality — price reasonable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
1 — Manfrs. and Importers of 
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PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


This is an Investment where 
You Can’t Lose. 


We will place any teacher who will invest $100 so they can 


business and without risk of loss. This is an unusual opportunity, 

APPARATUS. | combining very la'ge profits with absolute safety. 
J. B. HOWARD & CO., 

120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


AND MICROBES 
Are in the blood and tissues of the body. 


Germs 


e THE GERMS and Microbes, 
K il j and you eradicate the disease. 


Reach the Germs through the blood. 


No.1 kills the Malaria Germ. 

No, 2 kills the Cancer Microbe 

No. 3 kills the Bacillus of Con’umption. 

No. 4 kills the Grippe Germ. 

No.5 kills the Microbe that produces 
kidney disease. 

No. 6 kills in the blood all that produce 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


¥ OvOSEPH GLLOTT'S \ 
ws VERTICULAR PEN / 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 


© YOSEPH GILLOTTS 
VERTIGRAPH PEN. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


AND materially increase their income, without interfering with other : Harvey’s Germicides , 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT @ SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


skin diseases. 


Put up in boxes. 25 cents a box. 
If your druggist does not keep HaR- 


VEY’S GERMICIDES, they will be mailed on 
receipt of price, 25 cents. Order by Num- : 


bers. Directions in each box, 
Address, 
HARVEY DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


EUROPE 


Vacation Art Tours to Europe 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


Send for full descriptive circulars to 
WALTER 8. GOODNOUGH, 
Director of Art Instruction in Public Schools, 
267A Lewis AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Gentlemen need not apply. 
LADIES ONLY 
Or regular work; spare 


time in proportion. Pleasant we at home for 
intelligent, energetic ladies. ermanent position. 


600 per year and expenses guaranteed for 
onest work. Unusual opportunity for ladies. Address 
Reliable Manufacturers, Box 458, Philada., Pa 


Remington 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Points Way SUCCESS 


for many thousands of its operators. 
No other typewriter gives its oper- 
ator so many opportunities, because 
no other is so favorably known and 
so generally used in the business 
world. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices. dauerters. Send for Catalogue, 


Speciatdiscount for Schools and Class 


Chandler & Barber, 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J, L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


aris Exposition. 
H. GAZE & SON’S 56th YEAR. 


P mmes now ready fora series of attract- 
ive ana comprehensive tours under personal escort 
and inciuding all expenses, ranging in price from . 
$225 to $300, according to length of tour. Also su- 
perior arrangements for independent travel. 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 956. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted, cission. svatto- 
rium Bldg., Chicaygu, Ill, 4,000 positions filled. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The military situation in South Africa is briefly this: 
-In Natal, the Boers have fallen back from the vicinity 
of Ladysmith, and are holding the passes which lead 
westward into the Free State and northward toward the 
Transvaal. General Buller’s army, which lost nearly 
two thousand men in the last movement for the relief of 
Ladysmith, and probably nearly eight thousand in all 
the operations which had that end in view, is not strong 
enough to penetrate through the mountains into the 
Transvaal; and the pinched and emaciated garrison of 
Ladysmith, however high its courage, could render little 
assistance to a general forward movement. There is not 
likely, therefore, to be any very stirring news from the 
eastern theatre of war for some time to come. A flying 
column of British troops has penetrated the Transvaal 
from Zululand, but it is not strong enough to count for 
much, acting by itself, and its position is precarious, un- 
less that section has been wholly stripped of Boers. 

In Cape Colony the scattered Boer commandoes are 
falling back northward and eastward, occasionally giv- 
ing battle to British troops which press them too 
closely. So far, they have escaped capture or any seri- 
ous engagement, and seem in a fair way to get into the 
Free State, where a general concentration of Boer forces 
to resist General Roberts is taking place. The chief in- 
terest centres in General Roberts’ movements. The 
Boers established lines about four miles east of Osfon- 
tein, and constructed intricate entrenchments with their 
usual skill; but as the position was obviously untenable, 
and the Boers retreated in haste as soon as the British 
cavalry began a flanking movement, and fled again in 
disorder upon a second attack, it is probable that their 
real lines of defense will be found farther back,-~where 
the ground is more favorable. General Roberts has with 
him from forty to fifty thousand men, a formidable force 
for fighting, but also a formidable force to provision. . 


The destruction of the famous Theatre Francais will 
greatly diminish the pleasure of visitors to the gay 
French capital this summer. It was the most noted 
playhouse in the world, beautiful architecturally, bril- 
lMantly decorated with paintings and sculpture, and asso- 


ciated with all that is most brilliant in the history of the 
French stage for more than a hundred years; for it was 
built in 1782, though it has been much altered and im- 
proved in modern times. Apparently it was a defective 
electric wire which did the mischief. The fire broke out 
shortly before the hour for the matinee performance, 
and it burned with a fury which makes it a cause for 
gratitude that it occurred just as it did; as otherwise 
there would inevitably have been serious loss of life. 
Beautiful as the building was, it seems to have been 
little better than a fire trap. Its destruction was com- 
plete, and of the works of art which it contained only 
the sculptures were saved. 
* * 


The question of the government of the new posses- 
sions of the United States continues to hold the place of 
first importance in the proceedings of congress. One of 
the leading objections to the Puerto Ricam revenue bill, 
in the form in. which it passed the house, is that it 
seems to deal less generously by the people of the island 
than they have had reason to expect. This objection 
has been at least partly met by the passage of a supple- 
mentary bill, at the urgent recommendation of _Presi- 
dent McKinley, which proposes ‘to give to the island out- 
right the whole sum thus far collected in duties on 
Puerto Rican products, since Spain evacuated the island, 
which is more than two million dollars. This bill 
passed the house immediately by a strong majority, but 
has not yet been acted on in the senate. 


The senate, having finished with Hawaii, is busying 
itself with the so-called Foraker bill for the administra- 
tion of Puerto Rico, which has been amended to con- 
form to the house bill in the matter of the tariff. The 
question of governing the Philippines has also been 
brought before the senate by the favorable report of the 
committee on the Philippines on the “Spooner Dill.” 
This is a brief and simple measure, the effect of which, if 
adopted, will be to leave the whole matter in the hands 
of the president until such time as congress legislates 
in detail. The bill is modeled closely upon thie act of 
1803, which gave President Jefferson temporary 
authority over the Louisiana purchase. 


It is clear that no final adjustment of the question of 


governing Puerto Rico or the Philippines can be reached 
until the constitutional status of the islands has been 
determined by the supreme court. One argument for the 
imposition of a tariff by the house’ bill was that it was 
necessary in order to bring this constitutional question 
before the Supreme court. But a case has already 
been filed in the Circuit court in New York which raises 
the whole constitutional question. This is the suit of a 
New York house for the recovery of half a million dol- 
‘Jars paid under protest on Puerto Rican products since 
the cession of the island. The importers base their 
claim on the contention that the island is now a part of 
the United States, and that consequently it is illegal to 


. collect duties on its products. 


* * * 


‘It is not surprising that foreign governments are im- 
pressed with the difficulty of concluding treaty arrange- 
ments with the United States, and are perplexed when,,. 
as so often happens, the state department and the senate 
are at cross purposes with each other. It is intimated 
now that the Hay-Pauncefote convention for the abroga- 

“tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the negotiation of 
which had been regarded with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion, will either be abandoned in the senate, or mate- 
rially amended. Apparently, also, all the reciprocity 
treaties lately negotiated with France, the Argentine 
republic, and the British West Indies are as good as 
dead. 


The budget adopted by the British house of commons 
on the 5th of March gives the British taxpayer his first 
clear glimpse of the cost of subduing the two little 
Dutch republics. When parliament was in session last 
October, the government estimated the direct cost of the 
war at $50,000,000. Its present estimate is $300,000,000, 
and even this figure is likely to fall short of the real 
total; and it takes no account of the indirect cost of the 
war in adding enormously to the permanent military 
expenditure by necessitating a large increase in the mili- 
tary forces of the empire. The income tax, which is 
already at the war level of eight pence in the pound, is to 
be raised to a full shilling a pound, or half as much 
again as now; and there are to be increased duties on 
beer, spirits, tobacco, and tea. With all this, there will 
have to be $175,000,000 borrowed, 
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MARCH. 


BY ADELAIDE VY. FINCH. 
Ah, March, fickle March, you ate here once again, 
With beautiful changeable skies, 
That one day are solemn and stormy and gray, 
The next are like baby’s blue eyes. j 


You tell us that spring-time is right in your train, 
That blossoms are hid ‘neath the snow, 

That winter is over and summer is nigh, 
That aJl will soon flourish and grow. 


So come, jolly March, you may come with a will, 
And bring us the storm and the blast; 

We welcome you gladly, you bring us good news, 
The news that the winter is passed. 


THE SPELLING OF ENGLISH. 


BY CHARLES F, LUMMIS. 


All educated Westerners will note with conster- 
nation that the University of Chicago has decided 
to adopt “drummer” spelling. And not consterna- 
tion only, but blushes, for Chicago is near enough 
Western to be able td bring reproach on us. The 
West has suffered enough aspersion of its scholar- 
ship,—mostly through the provincial ignorance of 
its crities,— for it has hardly ever before given so 
sound a reason for criticism as this. And if Chi- 
cago is careless, the real West is not. We have high 
schools which could do such a thing, but, thank 
heaven, no colleges. California has two universities 
in every respect equal to the University of Chicago, 
in many respects far superior; Stanford or Berkeley 
could no more descend to these half-baked cacogra- 
phies than they could vote to abolish literature. 

There are, indeed, many good men and some few 
learned ones who fayor the deformed spelling, be- 
vause they see only one side of the case. But this 
“reform” is invariably a confession of ignorance of 
etymology. No man who really understands the 
leyitimate descent of words ever did or ever will 
lavov any project to make them vagabond bastards. 
The restlessness belongs only to those who do not 
quite know why words are spelled as they are. Their 
feoling is purely commercial, and while a “drummer” 
is cntitled to use words, he is not the man to deter- 
inine them. 

These “spelling reformers” are generally good 
people. ‘They would quietly reprove the Creator, by 
making all trees equilateral, with branches opposite, 
straight and unvarying,—their idea of “order.” 
Words are as natural growths as trees, and as elo- 
quent of the land they sprung from. It is because 
of the exoties from every land that we have the 
noblest language on earth. The real “English” has 
heen multiplied twenty-five times, and our tongue 
has five times the vocabulary of any other; twenty 
times Shakespeare’s, forty times Homer's. And that 
is one reason why it is some trouble to learn, and 
some further trouble to spell. But those who are too 
lazy for it should frankly stand as bad spellers, not 
‘s reformers. Scholars have no difficulty in spelling 
“nelish, and no desire to have it fall under the 
shears of those Noah’s Ark gardeners who are never 
content till they have clipped a cypress into a “sore 
thumb,” or a square hedge with balls on top. A 
‘irpassing beauty of English is that it is a garden 
of the world’s flora, their habit a little conformed, 
but their parentage undenied. 

Net in geholarship only are these intermeddlers 


unripe; they lack even a carpenter’s sense. They 
try to measure everything by one rule, without 
knowing how long the rule is, or whether there really 
is any rule. If there is any way to “break ali ten 
commandments at once,” they do it with their 
“cecaiog.” They write “thru”. for through, hut 
they dare not take their own “u” seriously. “To,” 
and “blue,” and “blew,” and “woo,” and “you,” and 
“two,” and “shoe”—what are they going to “du” 
about these? And if they can make “shoe” into 


“shu,” what will they pervert “shoo” into? Put an 


accent? But that is- as much type as the old way, 
and more bother,—and bother is their only devil. 
“K” is simpler than “ch,” “f{” then “ph,” and it 
would not be hard to emasculate our thousands ol 
Greek words. The same sandpayer of ignorance 
would obliterate many other nationalities of wor:ls. 
Of course the polyglot English cannot be dresse: 
‘own to a multiplication table. All that these 
gentlemen woul] do would be to tae away the only 
safe rule and substitute still more exceptions. But 
they will never be allowed to. There will always be 
enough scholars who know and love the tongue, and 
ean spell it, to save it from the drummers, who 
neither know nor care.—Land of Sunshine. 


PAUL H, HANUS, 
Harvard University. 


PRES'DENT ELIOT’S CHICAGO SPEECH. 


[Address of President Charles W. Eliot at the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., February 27, 1900.) 

Imagine this building, this whole building, filled 
a hundred times over with children, and you will be- 
gin to imagine what we are talking about to-night. 
There must be 250,000 school children in the 
province of Chicago. There ought to be at least 
50,000 teachers dealing with those children. Now, 
I know, of course, that there are not so many, but 
one teacher to about five children would be about 
right. I read the other day that in Chicago there 
were from sixty to seventy children to a_ teacher. 
Now, good schools are an absolute impossibility 
under that one condition. Therefore, ladies and 
gentiemen, you have good reason to study the organ- 
ization of the school system of Chicago. 

We must have in an American city possessing a 
large school system a school board, or school commit- 
tee, as we used to call it. It isa very important 
practical question how large shall that committee be. 
My friend, Professor Butler, said it must be small. 


How small? I should like to ask. As large as can - 


comfortably get about a table of moderate size, so 
that they can talk together without lifting their 
voices, without looking to any gallery, without think- 
ing of anything but the straight road to do the right 
public service; without any ulterior objects beyond 
their work; without any motive except to get through 
their business quickly, safely, prudently, and without 


any thought of self, knowing each other, accustomed 
to each other’s modes of thought; knowing, there- 
fore, how quickly to reach each other’s minds and 
come to an agreement and a conclusion. 

How many in such a board? Five, seven, nine, 
perhaps; that the outside limit. But such a board 
must have a high degree of permanence; therefore, 
only a part of all these members should be replaced 
each year. If the board is five, replace one a year. 
If it is seven, replace two in two succes- 
sive years, and then three. If it is nine, replace 
three a year, perhaps, though that is too prompt a 
change. Why replace slowly? Because in every 
large American city a school board needs foresight 
and experience. 

It is not extraordinary, perhaps, but deplorable, 
how little foresight has been shown in the manage- 
ment of American ’schools. In Boston, my birth- 
place, [ may add that no foresight was shown for 
ten years in the arrangement of the school districts 
and buildings. It is better now, but so little fore- 
sight was shown that the movement of population, 
deserting school buildings in some districts, found 
no schoolhouses whatever in other districts. Any 
prudent, cautious business man, studying his own 
business, would have foreseen the whole of this. 
Our school committee foresaw none of it. In order 
io have foresight, and experience, and good observa- 
tion, a school board should be slowly replaced. 

What is a school board to do? ‘To determine 
simply the general policy of the schools in two re- 
spects: First, on the educational side, the policy with 
regard to the selection of teachers, the promotion of 
teachers, the salary of teachers, the retiring allow- 
ances of teachers; then, on the other side, the busi- 
ness work. It is an immense business to carry on a 
large school system in a large city. 

Mr friend, Professor Butler, pointed out there was 
great unrest in all the cities regarding the school 
systems. Why is that? Have we degenerated? Not 
at all. It is simply that the problems of education 
have multiplied, and most of them are novel. 

I heard a distinguished citizen of Chicago saying 
yesterday that Chicago had had to build everything 
new within the last forty years, that the best citizens 
of Chicago had been devoting themselves to these 
new problems on this ground so few years ago un- 
occupied by civilization. But that is not at all pecu- 
liar to Chicago. There is not an American city that 
has not been made all over within the last thirty 
years. 

Perhaps you think Boston is an old place. Quite 
the contrary. It has been made all over. Its sewer- 
age system is entirely new, its water system is new, 
and its school system has had to be reconstructed. 
All its transportation methods have been remade 
within ten years. There is not an American city in 
which the great problems of municipal administra- 
tion are not all novel. And that is a great reason 
that the great cities of America are in a condition of 
unrest about their schools. They know that the 
school systems have all to be remade. 

I say the school board should determine the gen- 
eral policy. Is it to execute its own policy? Not at 
all. That is the trouble with most city school com- 
mittees at this day. The school committee contains 
twenty-one to fifty men and women. It determines 
possibly something of the general policy, and then it 
undertakes to execute its own policy. 

In the school commitee of the city of Boston the 
entire committee is divided into sub-committees, and 
executive functions are assigned to these special com- 
mittees, and that is where the present system utterly 
breaks down. How could it be otherwise? 

I am not acquainted with the personal composi- 
tion of the school committee of Chicago, but I 
know what are in the cities around Cambridge, where 
I live. An important part of the school committee’s 
executive work is assigned to a committee of three 
persons. One is an excellent grocer, another is a 
tolerably good tinsmith, another is an extremely in- 
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competent and vulgar physician. And an important 
part of the executive work of that school committee 
is intrusted to those three persons, not one of whom 
has the slightest competency of performing it. 

Then, to add to the difficulty, these special com- 
mittees are all the time shifting. They have no 
executive experience. Even these people might learn 
something if they only had the opportunity. But 
they have no chance. In a year or two they are all 
out, and a large number of entirely inexperienced 
special committees try again to execute the policy of 
the general committee. 

This is by no means a fictitious instance. This is 
not an imagination. This is simply the fact about 
the executive functions of the sub-committees of 
American school committees. This is simply an ab- 
surd condition of things, ladies and gentlemen. It 
is monstrous that an intelligent public should submit 
to such forms of business management. 

What does a good school committee of men and 
women, seven, I will say, want for executing its 
wisely devised policies? It wants two experts in two 
different fields, having two different kinds of quality 
and experience. We sometimes hear experts talked 
about as if they were some extraordinary variety of 
the human species utterly aristocratic in nature, 
not to be thought of in American administra- 
tions. Now, what is an expert? It is sim- 
ply a man or a woman who knows how to do his 
or her task. It is a man behind the gun, who, when 
he fires it, hits something. It is a woman who puts 
on a button so it doesn’t come off. It is the engi- 
neer that can plan the roadbed of a railroad in the 
right place, so it won’t have to be altered within the 
next ten or twenty years. It is the man who builds 
the bridge so it doesn’t fall down under the load. 

Now, if you want a short way of estimating the 
intelligence of any man in any business who has im- 
portant work to do, you had better ask: Does he em- 
ploy an expert? because, if he doesn’t, he is abso- 
lutely incapable and untrustworthy for the conduct 
of that business. It is the test of intelligence, the 
employment of an expert. 

When an expert job is to be done—you have lately 
done in Chicago a great piece of expert work, and I 
am told that it is reasonably well done; but did you 
employ a grocer, and a tinsmith, and a physician to 
lay out your drainage canal? You put in charge of 
that work a body of citizens appointed for the place, 
and they had the intelligence and the honesty to 
employ competent experts. Now, that is what we 
have got to do in our country in all our great cities 
with regard to the school system. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN AMERICA.—( VL.) 


BY CHARLES F. PIDGIN AND FRANK H. DROWN OF 
THE MASS. BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

In 1783 Massachusetts enacted a permissive free 
text-book law. Its suecess was so pronounced that 
in 1884 the law was made compulsory on cities and 
towns. like everything new, this law had its silly 
detractors, who asked, “Why not furnish clothes as 
well as books?” overlooking the fact that the state 
makes it compulsory for the child to attend school, 
therefore necessitating the purchase of books by 
some one, whereas the necessity for clothes would 
exist if there were no schools to attend. It was 
thought that the use of free text-hooks would cause 
the communication of contagious diseases. An in- 
vestigation had previously been made by the Iowa 
state board of health, which had sent inquiries to 
a large number of physicians of the different states, 
asking if they knew or had heard of cases of com- 
munication of contagious diseases by means of 
second-hand books. In spite of the prevalent idea 
that physicians disagree, their answers to this ques- 
‘tion were unanimous “that there is no doubt that 
diseases may be communicated by this means, but 
they know of none nor have they heard of one.” 
Other equally absurd objections were made, but to- 
day the law is considered the most just of all edu- 
cational legislation. Free text-books are now fur- 
nished in Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 


Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 


Island, and Vermont. 

In 1885-1886, Massachusetts expended $488,210 
for the purchase of free text-books and supplies, an 
average cost per pupil of $1.69. In 1896- 1897 the 
amount expended had increased to $578,147, an ad- 
vance in the total amount of nineteen per cent., but 
the cost per pupil had fallen to $1.59, a decrease of 
six per cent. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND THE UNITED STATES COM- 
PARED. 

The earliest statistical data relating to the cause 
of education in the United States is for the year 
1870-1871, at which time the population of the 
United States was 39,500,500. Comparing the data 
of the latest published year, 1896-1897, with the 
earliest, we find that while the total population has 
increased eighty-one per cent., the increase in the 
school population has only been seventy-one per 
cent., while the increase in school enrollment shows 
a handsome gain of ninety-four per cent., and the 
average daily attendance has increased 122 per cent. 
Contrasting the returns from Massa- 
chusetts with those of- the United 
States, for the same years, we find an 
increase of seventy-six per cent. in 
total population, fifty-five per cent. in 
schoo] population, sixty-one per cent. 
in school enrollment, and sixty-six per 
cent. in average daily attendance. 
The percentage of average daily at- 
tendance of school enrollment for the 
United States was sixty in 1870-1871, 
and. sixty-nine in 1896-1897; for 
Massachusetts it was seventy-four in 
1870-1871, and ninety-two in 1896- 
1897. The percentage of school 
population enrolled in the public 
schools was eighty-four in Massachu- 
setts, and seventy in the United 
States in 1896-1897, and twenty-one 
per cent. of the total population in the 
United States was enrolled in the 
public schools, and seventeen per cent. 
in Massachusetts in 1896-1897. 

The inerease in schoolhouses has 
heen cighty-seven per cent. since 
1870-1871 for the United States as a 
whole, and eighty-eight per cent. for 
Massachusetts. The total number ‘of 
teachers has increased eighty-three 
per cent. in the United States, and 
thirty-seven per cent. in Massachu- 
setts. The female teacher has made 
greater progress than the male; in 
1870-1871 for the United States there 
were fifty-nine female teachers out of 
every 100 teachers of both sexes, and in 1896-1897 
the ratio had increased to sixty-seven. In Massa- 
chusetts eighty-seven per cent. of the teachers were 
females in the earlier year, and ninety per cent. 
the later year. ‘The increase in female teachers ial 
ing the twenty-six years was 109 per cent. for the 
United States and forty-twopercent. for Massachusetts. 

The expenditure per capita of total population 
was in 1870-1871 for the United States $1.75, and 
for Massachusetts $3.83; this was increased in 1896- 
1897 for the United States to $2.62 and for Massa- 
chusetts, $4.74. The increase for this period of 
twenty-six years in the total amount expended for 
public schools was 171 per cent. for the United 
States, and 119 per cent. for Massachusetts. Massa- 
chusetts spent for each pupil of its school popula- 
tion $20.52 in 1870-1871, and $28.27 in 1896-1897, 
as against $15.20 and $18.57, respectively, in the 
United States, the percentages of increase being, re- 
spectively, thirty-eight and twenty-two. Of the 
amount devoted to salaries, the United States paid 
per pupil, based on average daily attendance, $9.37 
in 1870-1871, and $11.83 in 1896-1897; and at the 
same periods Massachusetts paid $12.40 and $19.26, 
respectively. This shows an increase in the twenty- 
six years in the amount paid for salaries of teachers 
and superintendents of twenty-six per cent. for the 
United States and fifty-five per cent. for Massachu- 
setts, 


The school enrollment of the United States in 


1896-1897 was as follows: Public schools and col- 
leges, 14,742, 077; private institutions, 1,513,016; city 
evening schools, 183,168; business schools, 77,053; 
Indian schools, 22,964; schools for defective classes, 
22.624; reform schools, 24,426; benevolent institu- 
tions, 13,309; miscellaneous, 49,650; making a total 
of 16,648,287, or twenty-three per cent. of the total 
population of the United States. 


ART IN SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


SECOND SERIES.— VII. 


The first subject is so full of charm that it 
scarcely needs any one to point out its beauties, 
especially as T feel sure it must be familiar to you 
and one of your old favorites. It is the portrait 
of Penelope Boothby, painted by that celebrated 
Englishman, Sir Joshua Reynolds. We have already 
had a picture of his and learned some things about 
his life. There were quite a number of ministers and 


Fie. 1, PENELOPE BOOTHBY. 
‘[Usea through conrtesy of Perry Pictures Co.} 


school teachers in his family, but he was intended 
for an apothecary. Joshua Reynolds thus helps to 
swell the list of those whose great natural gifts 
shaped their own course in life, in spite of the plans 
of practical parents or guardians. At school he was 
fond of literary exercises, and early developed habits 
of careful thought, which you may be sure helped 
him in his painting later.’ It is very certain that if 
a boy or girl at school acquires the habit of doing 
things well there, the important is of later life 
will also be well done. 

Joshua Reynolds made a set of vailes for himself, 
and they contained much wisdom; here is one of 
them: “The great principle of being happy in this 
world is not to mind or be affected by small things.” 

His first oil painting was made when he was only 
twelve years old, and his studio was an old boat- 
house on the beach, his canvas a piece of sail, and 
his colors common ship paint. It represented one 
of the tutors who had a round jolly face, which he 
had made a thumb-nail sketch of in church. 

fe was finally allowed to go up to London to 
study art when he was about seventeen years old, 
for his father had to acknowledge that his boy’s 
pictures “strike off wonderfully.” At first he made 
only copies, but he wrote home: “While doing this 
I am the happiest creature alive.” 

You remember I told you about his visit to Rome 
and the other large cities of Italy, where he copied 


*Copyrighted, 


Reynolds. 
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the old masters’ works and studied particularly 
expression and effect, which he excelled in later in 
his own work. English art was in a very poor 
state when he returned from Italy in 1752, and as 
his work caused quite a revolution in methods he 
has been called “the father of English painting,’ 
He was chosen president of the Academy of Fine 
Arts when it was founded in 1768, and was knighted 
at that time. The founding of the academy was 
largely due to the efforts of the American artist, 


mander’s Cross of the Royal Order of Isabella the 
Catholic (1880). Is it not singular that all these 
honors (except a medal or two) were bestowed by 
other countries than her native one! But even to- 
day France is behind in educational privileges ex- 
tended to women, and in recognizing duly the merits 
of the sex to which this great artist belonged. She 
was compelled to put on male attire in order to gain 
admission to the places where she could study the 
animals she made subjects of her paintings; and so 


Fic. 2. HORSE FAIR. 


Bonheur. 


{Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Co.) 


Benjamin Wést, who was painting in England at 
that time. What picture of West’s have we stud- 
ied? (Death of Wolfe.) 

At this time some of the other great men in Eng- 
land were Pitt, Fox (what do we admire them for?), 
tray. (the “Elegy”), Smollett, Garrick, Burke, Gold- 
sinith, Johnson, Hogarth, Gainsborough (what pic- 
ture of his have we studied?). Now tell me what 
these various men are noted for? Angelica Kauff- 
mann was also there (what picture of hers have we 
studied ?). 

Reynolds was the most celebrated of all painters 
of portraits of women and children. Think of an 
artist averaging over one hundred portraits a year 
for many successive years, and during this time hav- 
ing 665 sittings one year (1757), all of which are re- 
corded! In studying the pictures of great artists 
and learning something of their lives we find that 
nothing worth accomplishing is done without faith- 
ful and persistent work. 

Look at the quaintness of this little figure Pene- 
lope, the mobcap, mits, kerchief, and short waist; 
the grace of her pose and the falling locks of hair 
and of the bow im her cap; not a stiff line anywhere. 
Are you not sure this must have been a “speaking” 
likeness, from the eyes full of character and mirth, 
the upturned corners of the sweet mouth, and the 
delicate oval of her face? She must have been very 
lovable if she looked like this picture, and I, for one, 
should like to know what became of Miss Penelope 
when she grew up. Do you suppose you could find out? 

The next subject, “Horse Fair,” is one of those 
fine, spirited works of the French woman we studied 
about last year, and who is so celebrated as a painter 
of animals. Marie Rosa Bonheur was born in 1822 
it Bordeaux (point out) and continued to paint dur- 
ing the long life, dying only last May, 1899,—not a 
vear ago. So much has been written about her dur- 
ing the past year that I will ask you to look it up. 
One thing is very interesting to know, and that is, 
during the Franco-Prussian war (when?) Rosa Bon- 
heur’s résidence and studio in Paris were respected 
by order of the Crown Prince of Prussia (who was 
he?). Another thing of interest is, she founded in 
1849 a free school of design for young girls at Paris, 
ind was director of it for many years. This means 
much, for in those days the privileges of girls and 
women were very small, especially in France. Rosa 
Bonheur received many medals for her work, was 
made a member of the Antwerp Academy (1868), re- 
ceived the Leopold Cross (1880), and also Com- 


might have been expected by Silas? 


many queer stories, most of them exaggerated, have 
been told of her. Certain it is, she was kind, 
benevolent, honest, and upright in character, and 
may be counted as one of the great women of the 
nineteenth century. The “Horse Fair” is owned by 
the Metropolitan Muséum of New York. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “SILAS MARNER.” 
(IIL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


29. Is George Eliot correct in saying of this 
story: “The Nemesis is a very mild one”? 

30. Was the return to “Lantern Yard” what 
By the reader? 

31. In what respect is George Eliot’s humor like 
Shakespeare’s? In what respect different from 
Dickens’? Illustrate. 

32. What were “the true opinions of collateral 
importance” ? 

33. To what “human lives” was “the unwept 
death which, to the general lot, seemed as trivial as 
the summer-shed leaf, charged with the force of 
destiny’? How? 

34. Show how the career of Silas Marner might 
be characterized as an antithesis. Was there any- 
thing antithetical in his character? 

35. Is Silas Marner to be denominated a strong 
or a weak character? Why? 

36. Upon what was Silas Marner’s religious faith 
founded? 

37. Is it usual for a simple nature to enjoy sub- 
jective proof of religious truth? Why? 

38. What changes were noticeable in Silas after 
his removal from Lantern Yard. Account for each. 
What analogous changes to be found in nature? 
e. g., obstruction of upward growth of a tree. What 
Greek myth about bitter and sweet waters will afford 
a pertinent illustration? 

39. How had Dolly Winthrop learned religious 
doctrine. See St. John vii.: 17. Is this an effective 
wav? Why? For all people? 

10, What was Dolly’s idea in using the plural pro- 
noun when she spoke of God? May this practice 
have been instinctive with her? Is there any analo- 
gous idiom in any of the Romance languages? Cite 
examples from the Pentateuch. Explain use there. 
To what have some critics attributed it? 

11. Contrast Silas’ ignorance of and Dolly’s reli- 
ance upon the church and its ceremonies, Account 


for the contrast. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
GRADE SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM J, AMOS, 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 


In my last paper I promised I would discuss the 
subject of wheat, showing, if possible, my method of 
bringing the matter of productions before a class 
so that the most important features would not be 
forgotten. 1 have worked out the details of this 
subject more than is necessary for most of the 
produets of our country, because it is, without doubt, 
the most important. 

In order to impress upon the children the im- 
portance of wheat, it is necessary to go into some de- 
tail with the methods of growth, climatic require- 
ments, methods of harvesting, marketing, ete., and 
in addition to this, to diseuss the various products 
of which the wheat forms the base. 

The fact that wheat requires a dry, cool climate, 
would, of course, place it among the products of the 
cooler parts of the temperate zone. ‘The fact that 
the climate must be a comparatively dry one would 
also show that not all parts of the cooler portions of 
this zone are suitable for its growth. 

The winter variety of wheat, or such as is planted 
in the autumn and harvested the following summer, 
secures ample moisture from its blanket of snow, 
while at the same time this covering affords the best 
of protection from the winter winds and sudden 
freezes. If, for any reason, the wheat is planted in 
a location where this covering is liable to be removed 
during the winter, the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing disintegrates the soil covering of the tender 
rootlets and exposes them to the wind, thus killing 
them and rendering a future crop an impossibility. 

lor this reason, we find that the best portions of 
our country for the growing of wheat are found 
north of the forty-fifth degree of latitude and ex- 
tending on into Canada as far as the fifty-second de- 
gree. In fact, the wheat belts of the world are only 
about seven degrees wide in both the northern and 
southern hemispheres. By this we must not under- 
stand that wheat will not thrive in other portions of 
the temperate zones, but if planted in more southerly 
locations, the risk of the winter freezing becomes 
greater, because the snow fall becomes lighter. 

Explain to the children the method of planting, 
and, if possible, secure a number of picttires illus- 
trating the methods of wheat production in the 
West. Paste these pictures on strong paper and 
place where the children can see them. If possible, 
secure some wheat in the straw and also after it has 
been separated, and explain how this separating is 
done. Tell how in the olden time men had to cut 
the wheat by hand and how they had to thresh it out 
the same way. This will bring out the point that if 
it were not for inventions, food could not be pro- 
duced fast enough to keep the people from starving. 

At this point it will be well to have the subject of 
flour discussed. Let the children develop the main 
thoughts and have them tell you how flour is made.’ 
Let one of them take some of the wheat grains and 
crush them, showing the class that flour is found on 
the inside of the little yellow cases. If possible, take 
the children to a flour mill and show them how the 
covering is separated from the white flour, and how 
both products are made ready for the market. 

You are now ready to discuss the methods of trans- 
porting the two products from the West to the East. 
Have the children tell you why. it is necessary for 
nearly all the wheat and flour to be sent East. This 
will bring out the point of exchange which is so 
necessary to keep before the pupils when studying 
commercial geography. Let one of the dull pupils 
step to the board and write down as many methods 
of transporting wheat and flour as he can. Have 
him name some of the water routes and a few of 
the leading railways. If he has forgotten these, let 
him point them out on the map. It is surprising to 
find how many boys and girls, not the dullest ones 
either, have little or no idea as to how we get our 
food here in New England. [ would call up the 
dullest boy, not because I should expect to get much 
from him, but to make him feel that he is of some 
real importance in the class work. It will not bother 
the other pupils and will do him a world of good. 
After the pupils haye disenssed the matter of tranas 
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A farmer of North Dakota desires to ship a car 
load of wheat to a merchant in Chicago. Draw an 
outline map showing the shortest route. This mer- 
chant desires to ship the wheat to a mill in Buffalo. 
Describe the water route. This miller desires to 
send his flour to a grocery in New York. Describe 
the water route, and draw an outline map showing 
the location of the canal and river which the boat 
would have to traverse. These and other questions 
of like nature will cause the pupil to become familiar 
with the great arteries of trade, and at the same time 
assist him in forming a good idea of the location of 
the chief products of our country. 

After you have discussed the subject thoroughly, 
it is a good plan to step to the board and place a pic- 
ture of the entire lesson thereon. Have the children 


tell you the details and you can arrange the outline. - 


After the outline has been placed upon the board, 
have the pupils copy the work into their note books. 
This will aid in fixing the points in their minds and 
will, in the future, give you an excellent plan for 
review. The following is an outline for the subject 
of wheat :—- 


(a) Wheat. 
History. 
(c) Native of what country? 
(b) Climatic requirements. 
(c) Dry and cool. 
(b) Soil. 
(ce) Rich clay. 
(b) Methods of planting. 
(c) Preparation of the soil. 
(c) Method of distributing the seed. 
(b) Methods of harvesting. 
(c) In the West. 
(c) In other countries. 
(b) Method of marketing. 
(c) In the West. 
(c) In other countries. 
(b) Transportation. 
(c) By means of water. 
(d) Canals. 
(d) Lakes. 
(d) Sea. 
(c) By means of railways. 
(c) By means of animal power. 
(b) Flour making. 
Paper by a member of the class: The wheat fields of 
the United States. Our debt to them. 


I have found that one of the greatest drawbacks 
with which the teacher of commercial geography has 
to contend is the lack of good wall maps showing 
the position of the various belts of production. 
This istrue not only of the cereals, but of all 
products. ‘Io overcome this map famine, I would 
snggest that the teacher secure a few good maps 
from the department of the interior at Washington, 
and with water colors show the localities of the 
various products. Two or three maps are all you 
will need, and the locations may be found by a care- 
ful study of the small maps found in Frye’s Com- 
plete Geography, pages 127-142. The maps them- 
selves will cost, I think, eighty-five cents each, and 
are as good as any the government produces. These 
will give you the very best wall maps, and if you 
wish, you can have them mounted on the ordinary 
window shade roller. 

I hope each of my readers will understand that 
the above remarks are merely suggestions, and that 
unless he puts his whole soul -into the work, his 
efforts as a teacher of commercial geography will go 
for naught. Keep in mind that this subject is never 
at a standstill, and that the price of success in this 
work is to keep everlastingly at it. Come before the 
pupils every day with the feeling that you have a 
feast of good things for them; at the same time 
keeping in mind the fact that “fair exchange is no 
robbery,” and before the pupils can have any of these 
good things they must show their interest and prove 
that they, too, have spent time in preparing for the 
recitation. 


W. T. H., Delaware, Ohie: The Journal continues 

to be an ever ending round of pleasure to me; I do 

_not see how I could get along without it. I should 
pertainly fall behind the times, 


PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE, COMPREHENSIVE. 


KNOWLEDGE 


OF NUMBERS. 


A. E. WIinsuip. 


The foundation of good arithmetical work is a 
definite reliable knowledge of number, and of the 
important phases of the composition and relations 
of. numbers. 

Some children who are reputed to have no taste 
for numbers would be less defective if they were 
started right, if they had a confident knowledge of 
number before they were taught much of the 
processes. 

We are not after the philosophy of number in 


school arithmetic, but rather a working knowledge 


of numbers. Facility and accuracy in securing re- 
sults are as much as can be expected. 

As much depends upon leaving out the things that 
are not needed as in determining how to present the 
necessary combinations and processes. 

There is no occasion for the child to think of a 
number as composed of units, certainly not above 
5. The child will rarely have occasion to think of 


GRANVILLE B, PUTNAM, 
Late Master Franklin School, Boston. 


7 as seven units nor as 6 and 1. The only practical 
use he has of 7 is as 4and 3. Teaching 7 as 6 and 1 
is worse than a waste of time. It diverts the mind 
from the fact that it is, for his use, 4 and 3. The 
child’s mind naturally accepts the picture that is 
most easily received, and this largely crowds out the 
other. Teach 4 and 3 first, last, and all the time, 
and that important picture is the only one he will 
carry in his mind. 

Not a moment of school time should be wasted in 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, or dividing with 1. 
No example ought ever to be given with 1 in it. It 
is a waste of time, pure and simple. 

The first five numbers should be taught in their 
entirety without being taken apart. They should be 


learned in connection with their play out of school. - 


If they are not, they will be learned incidentally in 
connection with their language work, nature study, 
ete., in school. A working knowledge of them 
should be assumed before the child does any school 
work with numbers. If by any chance he should 
not have this knowledge so early, no harm will come, 
as no child after he has been in school a year or two 
will ever stumble over any combinations in 3, 4, or 5. 

The first number exercise should be that of count- 
ing as high as twenty. The rhythm of it is pleas- 
ing to the child, and he can pick it up in a day or 
two soon after he comes to school. This should be 
entirely independent of the use of objects or appre- 
ciation of the numbers. It is a matter of rhythm. 
After a time the child should count by -even 
numbers: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 

When the teacher thinks the child is ready for it 


there is a great gain in counting backwards from 20. 
Later in counting the even numbers backward. 

When the child matures suffieiently he should 
count the odd numbers to 19 and then backwards. 

The child is ready for all this rhythmic work 
very early, and even for the next step,—? tens, 3 tens, 
4 tens, etc., to 10 tens. Then call them 20, 30, 40, 
ete., to 100. After this there is no difficulty what- 
ever in 21, 22, 23, etc., to 99. 

The key to success in starting the child aright is 

in having no haphazard work. Know definitely 
what you are after; have everything systematized in 
your mind, but do not let the little child suspect 
there is any system in it, or any purpose in this early 
work. 
_ Later the children will count by even numbers to 
100 and backwards, and the same with the odd num- 
bers. This fixes incidentally accurate and rapid 
adding whenever a 2 appears. 

For some weeks before a number lesson is given 
formally the child should be using two, three, four, 
and five in language lessons. Be careful that 
you have few sentences used about single things. 
When practicable, let him speak, read, and write 
about more than one object. “I like to see two 
white horses,” is much better than “a” white horse. 
His knowledge of numbers, especially the first five, 
should come in this incidental way. 

It is well to enlarge his knowledge of numbers by 
the use of 6 and 9, but always as two 3’s and three 3’s, 
incidentally, but definitely, with objects in which he 
is interested. No shoe pegs as yet, if ever. 

For instance, when John has 3 marbles, or berries, 
or peppermints, and Mary has 3 of the same, let 
some child tell how many both have. Some child 
will know. Then let two others of the class each 
take three, and in a little while, by the time every 
child has one of the threes, they will all appreciate 
that two 3’s are 6. In a few days let three children 
each have 3, and in the same way get them to appre- 
ciate that three 3’s are 9. ane 

Never go from one such lesson to the next the 
following day. Take a little time for the first fact 
to saturate the brain, as it were, or to limber up the 
mind without any new exercises. 

After a day or two, in some similar ingenious way 
——be sure it is not just the same way as before—de- 
vote a lesson to a variety of applications of the fact 
that three 2’s are 6 and four 2’s are 8. 

As soon as you think it will do, teach in one les- 
son that five 2’s are 10, two 4’s are 8, and two 5’s are 
ten. After a little while there is much gained in 
having a variety in one lesson. But wait a corre- 
spondingly long time before giving the next advance 
lesson, which might be, for instance, all that 12 is as 
two 6’s, three 4’s, four 3’s, and six 2’s. 

By this time or in the near future you may teach 
from time to time a few of the addition eombina- 
tions. There are but eighteen addition com- 
binations that need ever be taught. These eighteen 
are all that anyone ever hesitates before. They may 
be early learned so that they will give no more 
trouble than adding 5 and 5. The eighteen are:— 


? is 4 and 3 13 is 9 and 4 
8 is 5 and 3 13 is 8 and 5 
9 is 5 and 4 13 is 7 and 6 
10 is 6 and 4 14-is 9 and 5 
10 is 7 and 3 14 is 8 and 6 
11 is 8 and 3 15 is 9 and 6 
11 is 7 and 4 15 is 8 and 7 
11 is 6 and 5 16 is 9 and 7 
12 is 7 and 5 17 is 9 and § 


All other combinations im addition have been 
previously learned. All combinations of 2 with odd 
and even numbers is fixed in the mind, and all com- 
binations of the same number and its multiples, as 
5 and 3, 6 and 3, 9 and 3, or 4 and 4, 8 and 4. 
These never cause any trouble, so that by indefinite | 
practice with the eighteen combinations you may 


| 
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secure absolute accuracy and rapidity, which are the 
end sought in addition. 

Subsequent attention to the combinations in com- 
posite numbers, or it is better to be in no haste about 
these,—one lesson on one of these once in a while is 
all sutficient—will complete the child’s knowledge 
of numbers. Take eighteen for illustration:— 

18 is two 9s. 

18 is three 6’s. 

18 is six 3’s. 

18 is nine 2’s. 

This can be easily learned in a day, but the child 
needs a few days to get used to it. Nothing new 
should be attempted until every child has this as 


_ securely as he has his counting. 


T appreciate the fact that subtraction and division 
are omitted; first, because no attempt is made to 
make this a work on number, but rather a series of 
suggestions; and secondly, because these subjects 
properly belong under Arithmetical Processes. 
Many things given in this chapter cannot be fully 
understood until after the treatment of processes. 
These suggestions relate merely to the child’s grasp 
of a number in its parts and relations. It is true 
that the counting really belongs in the Processes, but 
its introduction seemed indispensable in connection 
with the appreciation of each number. 

I appreciate that I have stated all this very em- 
phatically. I make no claim to any superior wisdom. 
li is merely my opinion, and as such it is presented. 
Tt is my conviction that in some such way as this, 
and to me this is naturally the best way, we may get 
all the children well started. Thus far there would 
seem to be little occasion to discriminate between 
essentials and luxuries in arithmetic. Certain 
phases of the knowledge of numbers as treated by 
several recent specialists will receive attention in the 
next article, “Arithmetical Processes.” 


Epcar R. Brown, 
Newark, N. J. 

“Arithmetic is the science of numbers, and not 
the art of figuring.” A knowledge of numbers con- 
sists, first, in correct conceptions of objects and their 
dimensions as found in nature. An accurate knowl- 
edge of things, as they exist in the physical world, 
having been gained, then expression of these con- 
ceptions through figures may follow. The expres- 
sion of the “Form” of the subject in symbols should 
never precede the acquisition of knowledge of real 
quantities in their comparative relation. 

Mr. Winship has said: “Some children who are re- 
puted to have no taste for numbers would be less de- 
fective if started right; if they had a confident 
knowledge of numbers, before they were taught 
much of the processes.” Such intelligence and ex- 
perience as I have confirm most heartily the truth of 
this statement. Teachers are continually calling 
my attention to children defective in arithmetic, but 
otherwise intelligent and progressive. It is because 
they were not started right, because from the begin- 
ning they have had the. drill of meaningless opera- 
tions forced upon them in the name of arithmetic, 
while knowledge of number has been lost sight of in 
a maze of mechanical processes. I believe therefore 
that there should be no formal drill work in abstract 
number process before the second or third year in 
school. The faculty that governs mathematical 
computation, located among the higher centres of 
the cerebrum, is among the latest to attain maturity, 
and so is not ready for any considerable exercise be- 
fore that time. From the knowledge we have of the 
general order in which the faculties of the mind un- 
fold, and from observation of children’s interests, it 
is clear to me that children cannot with profit deal 
with number processes until well started in actual 
school life. Previous to the second or third school 
vear the objects to which the child is prepared to 
vive his attention with greatest profit are those that 
are of immediate value to him in his daily life, such 
as interest him, and appeal to him through the 
senses of sight, hearing, taste, and touch. In this 
time knowledge of number will be acquired inci- 
dentally and naturally, and the right foundation laid 
for knowledge and drill in number processes later on. 

! protest against giving to arithmetic, as a study 


in the primary school, the exaggerated place ac- 
corded to it hitherto. Its disciplinary value in 
training to accurate reasoning is great. But all the 
discipline is meaningless, and even injurious, unless 
introduced very slowly in the earlier school years, 
and its place enlarged only as the reflective capacity 


develops in the child. Let the child be introduced 
to expression of number processes in proportion as 
he becomes interested in the quantitative phase of 
nature, as he has to do with it in his daily life, and 
we shall hear much less of children defective in 
arithmetic. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF EVENTS IN 
THE LIFE Ol WASHINGTON IRVING.* 


Receives Washington's blessing.................... 1789 


Enters the law office of Brochholst Livingston.... 1801 
Begins contributing essays to the papers under the 


name of Jonathan Oldstyle...................4. 1802 
Takes a voyage to Europe for his health............ 1804 
Begins with Paulding. the publication of “Salma- 

Loses his father by 1807 
Begins writing ‘“Knickerbocker’s History of New 

Death of his betrothed, Matilda Hoffman........... 1809 
Becomes a member of the firm of P. & E. Irving 

Assumes editorial charge of the “Analectic Maga- 

Goes abroad for a few months and stays seventeen 

At once takes up literary work and begins the 

Spends the year over the “Life of Columbus’”’...... 1826 


Refuses an offer from Murray to be editor of a 
monthly magazine at a salary of a thousand 


Takes up his residence in the Alhambra........... 1829 
Is made secretary of legation in London........... 1829 
Determines to write a life of Washington.......... 1829 
Is given a public dinner .......-...-0eeeeeee May 30, 1832 
Purchases the Sunnyside estate .............eeeees 1835 
Declines an offer of the secretaryship of the navy.. 1838 
Surrenders the subject of Mexico to Prescott....... 1838 
Is appointed minister to Spain.............+++e+++ 1842 
Publishes Vol. I. of his “Life of Washington”’...... 1855 
Completes the work ......-...+--seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1859 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


(The Supplement with this issue will b9 useful with this exercise.| 
A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 

1. In the city of New York, on the 3d of April, 1783, was 
born in the household of a Scotch merchant a lad who 
was to be one of the pioneers in opening the wealth of 
American literature. There was already a houze full of 
children, —ten before him,—but this bairn seems to have 
heen not the less welcome. It was at the close of the 
American Revolution, when all patriotic hearts burned 
with love for the American leader, and the child was 
christened, therefore, Washington Irving. 

2. The boy was given no special advantages in the way 
of education; the highest grade he was permitted to at- 


rmision of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., publishers of ‘ Ameri, 


He bs org and Their Birthdays,” from which this is taken, 


ean Auth 


cend being a small private school in New York. Nor 
does he seem to have excelled, save, perhaps in those 
branches for which his predilections were most marked,— 


‘forecasting, even then, his vocation and destiny. For, 


disliking mathematics, he often bargained with hig mates 
to do his problems for him, while he would furnish them 
with compositions. 

38. He was, however, exceedingly fond of books, and 
was a diligent reader from childhood. He took great 
delight in some books of adventure and travel which fell 
in his way, “Robinson Crusoe” being among them. He 
was enraptured with visions of travel, and had an ardent 
desire “to see the world.” At fifteen he left school, and 
soon commenced the study of law in the office of a promi- 
nent lawyer by the name of Hoffman. 

4. At seventeen he sailed up the Hudson river for the 
first time. At nineteen he was writing humorous arti- 
cles for the paper of which his brother was editor,—arti- 
cles received with much favor and copied into other 
periodicals. Two years later he went to Europe for his 
health, returning after two years of study, travel, adven- 
ture, and enjoyment, with strength restore1 and new 
ambition. 

5. He became one of the editors of a humorous paper 
called Salmagundi, and began the famous and witty 
“Dutch History of New York.” A little later the great 
sorrow of his life came to him, in the death of his be- 
trothed, Matilda Hoffman, the daughter of his old friend 
and tutor. Afterward he again took up editorial duties 
for a short time, but finding them irksome, relinquished 
his post and a little later joined his brother in Liverpool. 

6. The firm of Ifving Brothers, in which he became 
third, seems to have been for a time eminently success- 
ful. But, in consequence of the War of 1812, financial 
difficulties beset them, and the firm went into bank- 
ruptey. This failure, and the poverty and depression of 
spirits attendant upon it, impelled young Washington to 
once more take up his pen, this time as the weapon of his 
life struggle,—for he had determined to succeed as an 
author, though this new beginning in the literary life 
was made at the age of thirty-six. 

7. With this purpose in his heart, he wrote and pub- 
lished, in two volumes, “The Sketch Book.” The work 
received the highest commendations from the critics on 
both sides the sea. It was declared only second to the 
work of Sir Walter Scott. So modest was this gentle 
author, however, that he wrote his friends in America: 
“I feel almost appalled by such success, and fearful that 
it cannot be real, or that it is not fully merited, or that I 
shall not act up to the expectations that may be formed. 

I have felt cast down, blighted, and broken spir- 
ited, and these sudden rays of sunshine agitate even 
more than they revive me.” 

8. He gained friends rapidly, chief among them being 
Sir Walter Scott himself, who recommended him to the 
famous publisher, Murray, and assisted him to favorable 
terms regarding the publication of the English edition 
of “The Sketch Book.” Among his acquaintances, also, 
were Southey, Milman, Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Canning, 
and Thomag Moore. 


[Continued on page 109. 
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Chicago has reduced the appropriation for the 
special teaching of German $15,000 by an almost 
unanimous vote. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt not only fared hard at the 
hands of the superintendénts at Chicago, but she 
fell and injured herself seriously. This is a bad 
year for Mrs. Hunt. 


Mrs. Jessie W. Bolte of Winnetka, Ill., was the 
sensation of the Chicago meeting. She is said to be 
a relative of Frances E. Willard, and her sarcasm 
was so effective as to make her for the moment a 
heroine. 


It looks brighter for Charleston. The officers of 
the N. F. A. are satisfied that the meeting will be a 
great success both in numbers and in programme. 
They say that since the decision was made in favor 
of Charleston the sentiment has changed entirely. 
In this all rejoice. 


Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago is exposing the 
crookedness of the state board of equalization in 
lively fashion. She has challenged John J. Me- 
Kenna of the state board to public discussion of the 
affairs of his board, but he discreetly declined. He 
would have needed public sympathy had he placed 
himself at her mercy in Central music hall. 


The following is a committee of the superintend- 
ents to report upon the justice of Professor W. O. 
Atwater’s criticisms of the W. C. 'T. U.’s methods of 
teaching temperance physiology: A. G. Lane, 
Chicago; K. P. Seaver, Boston; O. T. Corson, Colum- 
bus, O.; H. Van Sickel, Denver; E. O. Lyte, Millers- 
ville, Pa.; Edwin A. Alderman, president of the 
University of North Carolina; F. Louis Soldan, St. 
Louis. 


With human nature as it is, ther? will be in most 
schools, with most teachers, pupils who are not 
favorites. ‘Io these the teacher owes a special re- 
sponsibility, ‘To be just he must lean to the side of 


favoritism with the non-favorites. In voice, with 
eye, and by manner, it must be apparent to all that 
the teacher seeks to do all that he can for those 
whom he is not supposed to enjoy most. By so 
doing, it is easy to have the school at its best. 


Chicago has $6,158,441 for schools this year. Of 
this, $371,000 goes to the building fund; $692,000 to 
janitors and supplies; salaries, $4,050,000; special 
schools of various kinds, $1,073,000. This latter 
item is divided as follows: High schools, $468,000; 
evening schools, $50,000; German, $135,000; normal 
school, $45,000; manual training in grammar 
schools, $38,500; manual training high school, 
$37,000; kindergartens, $78,500; school libraries, 
$12,000; deaf mute school, $16,500; teaching house- 
hold arts, $10,000; . music, $18,350; drawing, 
$24,300; physical culture, $10,800; manual training, 
$18,000; medical inspection, $13,000; parental 
school, $5,000; child study, $4,500. 


PAUL H. HANUS. 


The Harvard ‘Teachers’ Association gave Profes- 
sor Paul H. Hanus an ovation at its annual dinner 
March 10 that will not be soon forgotten. It was 
an appropriate recognition of what he has made of 
the department of education at Harvard, of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association, which now numbers 430, 
and for both Harvard and the public and private 
schools by bringing them into sympathetic relations. 
There is no young man in the country who has done 
more that is desirable for the cause of education 
without doing anything specially undesirable in the 
past ten years than has Mr. Hanus. There is not 
the slightest trace of conceit, of ambition for prefer- 
ment, or of the boss in any phase of his leadership. 
No man ever more completely won his place by 
ability, faithfulness, and service. His writings are 
scholarly and sane, his conception of education is 
broad, and his methods are scientific. 


WHAT GRADUATES DO. 


Miss Cora M. Hamilton of Pontiac, Ill., has 
compiled the after-graduation experience of the 
graduates of the high school, classical department, 
for six vears. Of the 91 graduates, 33 went to col- 
lege or other higher institutions of learning; 21 have 
taught school; 12 went into business; 11 (girls) re- 
mained at home. From the normal course, of the 
19 graduates, 15 taught, one went into business, 
three remained at home. From the elocution and 
physical training course, 16 graduated, and six at- 
tended college, and eight taught. From the com- 
mercial course, out of 23, five went to college, five 
taught, and 11 went into business. From the type- 
writing and shorthand course of 21, three went to 
higher institutions, one taught, and 14 went into 
business. 

This is a result well worth studying. It shows 
that nearly all of them got from their high school 
course what they went there for. There is no 
greater nonsense in the world than that high school 
pupils do not make good use of their training. 


MR. BULLOCK’S BOYS. 


As guest at a banquet of Massachusetts legis- 
lators one evening last week, I discovered three very 
chummy fellows whom I knew well. Their explana- 
tion for their great friendship was, “We are Master 
Bullock’s boys. All in the same class.” 

Samuel J. Bullock, principal of the Bunker-hill 
school, was a pupil of mine once,upon a time, hence 
my interest in the story of. Representatives Tarbox, 
arbour, and Roberts. The Bunker-hill school is 
not located among the blue bloods. These boys 
were not ambitious for specially prosperous lives. 
One of them, according to his own story, was de- 
cidedly inclined to be reckless. Steadily Mr. Bul- 
lock’s presence and words improved them, and the 
year in his room developed manliness and purpose, 
The reckless one, however, took to the sea. went to 
the West Indies, then shipped to the East Indies, 
and upon his return went up to the old school. Mr. 
Bullock sat down with him and said, “Are you mak- 
ing the most of yourself? It always seemed to me 


that you had in you the making of more of a man 
than I fear you are making of yourself.” The 
young man went out of Mr. Bullock’s presence, with 
the determination that he would show his teacher 
that he had indeed the making of more of a man 
than he was. Similarly and incidentally each of the 
others was inspired by Master Bullock. These three 
representatives are honored by their neighbors, are 
successful and useful men. ‘They said: “We three 
fellows are going over to see Mr. Bullock soon, and 
we propose to have him come over to the state house 
and take a seat on the floor some day.” 

This is merely a sample of the influence of a mul- 
titude of schoolmasters all over this broad land. 
The character of the man, his interest in his boys 
and girls, his incidental direction of their thought 
and purpose is of infinite moment to America. May 
the day never come when the schoolmaster is so ab- 
sorbed over the petty details of devices, methods, 
courses of study, and other affairs that he has not 
time and strength to focus his interest on the char- 
acter and aspirations of his boys. 

One man like Samuel J. Bullock, and there are 
many of them, is worth more to the state than many 
men in business, professional, and political life, who 
labor primarily for their own success and glory. . He 
is content to be unknown to fame so long as his 
boys go out into the world’s activities to win success 
and honor. It is but natural that I take pride in 
such a record of one who was once a pupil of mine 
in the normal school. What a chain of influences 
life is. 


THE PARKER-QUINCY CELEBRATION, 


It will be twenty-five years on the twentieth of 
April since Colonel Francis W. Parker was elected 
superintendent of Quincy schools, and although he 
was there but five years and has been in the West 
eighteen years, he is coming back to celebrate that 
election. The town has practically put the affair 
in his hands for direction, though Superintendent 
Herbert W. Lull will be the executive officer, which 
means that every detail will be perfectly adjusted, 
and the affair will be a grand success. The cele- 
bration will be more elaborate than anything of the 
kind has ever been hereabouts. 

Unusual as it is for a town to celebrate an event 
under these circumstances, it must be borne in mind 
that Quincey is an unusual city, and Colonel Parker 
an unusual man. It is not hazardous to say that 
no man who has been at the front in the past 
twenty-five years could have given Massachusetts 
such a shaking up, educationally, as did Colone!] 
Parker, and it is equally safe to affirm that he could 
not have done it so effectively in any other munici- 
pality. Quincy at that time was dominated by the 
Adams family, and influenced as it has not been 
since 1880, and as no other’ Massachusetts town has 
«.er been by any other family. The five years that 
Colonel Parker was at. Quincy were, therefore. the 
favorable years for him and for the cause. 

Whatever traditions there may be of extrava- 
gances in plans or methods in his Quincy work, 
Colonel Varker was the greatest inspiration that 
has been lnown in any community in my day. As 
the leader of a teachers’ meeting in those days he 
has not been approached in power by any on: else I 
have ever met. 

irancis Wayland Parker was born in Bedford, 
N. H., Cetober 9, 1837. His early education was 
limited to the academies of the state. He iaught 
incidentaily in country schools until the outbreak 
of the war in 1861, when he enlisted as a private and 
won promotion, until at the close of the war he was 
coionel of the Fourth New Hampshire regiment. 
He was severely wounded in the James river cam- 
paign. He was not mustered out until August, 
1865, making four years of service. He was at 
once elected as grammar principal at Manchester, 
N. H, and served three years, 1865-8, after which he 
was elected to Dayton, 0., as principal of the city 
training school, and remained four years, 1868-72. 
From 1872-5 he studied education in the university 
of Berlin, laying the scholastic foundation for his 
career of the past quarter of a century. Dartmouth 
has conferred upon him the degree of A.M., and 
Lawrence University that of LL. D, 
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On April 19, 1875, Colonel Parker was present at 
the centennial celebration at Lexington, and the 
following day was elected at Quincy, where he re- 
mained until 1880, when he was elected supervisor 
in Boston and stayed three years, going to the Cook 
county normal school (now the Chicago normal 
school), where he remained from 1883 until his 
choice as president of the institution founded by 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine in Chicago last July. Quincy 
does well to give him free rein in the celebration of 
the turning point in his educational career on April 
20, 1875. Jit is not a question of relative values in 
such celebration, but whatever magnifies educa- 
tional landmarks is of inestimable benefit, and 
Colonel Parker has the gift of emphasis needed for 
the best spectacular effect of such a celebration, so 
that it is especially fortunate to have April 20, 1875, 
thus remembered. 


NEW YORK. 

Mayor Van Wyck has appointed as successor to Judge 
Van Hoesen in the school board of Manhattan and the 
Bronx William E. Wyatt, of the law firm of Wyatt & 
Trimble. Mr. Wyatt was born in California in 1855, 
came to this city when fourteen years of age, and was 
graduated from Columbia in 1876. The Bronx members 
of the borough board expected that one of their num- 
ber (3) would be elected to the central board to succeed 
Judge Van Hoesen, whose resignation had left a vacancy 
in that body. Their expectations were not realized, as 
the board selected Mr. O’Keefe of Manhattan to fill the 
vacancy. 

President Little has appointed his committees in the 
borough board, the following being the committees and 
their chairmen: Finance, Joseph J. Kittel; sites and 
buildings, Morris E. Sterne; teachers, George Livingston; 
special and high schools, Miles M. O’Brien; studies, by- 
laws, and legislation, Vernon M. Davis. All the chair- 
men are from Manhattan. " 

President White of the Queens board announces the 
following committees and chairmen: Finance, Mr. 
Power; teachers, Mr. Maure; text-books, Mr. Vander- 
hoff; schoolhouses and sites, Mr. Roth; supplies, Mr. 
Roth; attendance, Mr. Thornbury; laws, Mr. Schultheis. 

The central board committee on supplies, of which Mr. 
Thaddeus Moriarty is chairman, has returned to the 
sinking fund $186,000, the saving on last year’s appro- 
priation, and has asked for 1900 $186,000 less than for 
last year, though in the borough of Manhattan alone it 
has made provisions for 26,152 new pupils, sittings for 
whom will be ready during the coming year. A credit- 
able record, as the committee has made ample provi- 
sion for the needs of the schools. 

Death has claimed during the past week Bernard 
Smyth, a former president of the board, to whose efforts 
the abolition of corporal punishment in the Manhattan 
and Bronx schools is due; Mrs. Lizzie A. Pardee- 
Stafford, for many years a teacher and principal in the 
system; and Mrs. Catherine Jasper, mother of Superin- 
tendent Jasper, who departed this life at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

One of our daily papers quotes Dr. W. J. Gallivan, 
president of the Boston school board, as saying: ‘‘The 
number of young men of eighteen, nineteen, and twenty 
years of age who are being rejected day after day by the 
life insurance companies is appalling. What is more, 
the boys and girls lack the stamina of old days. I 
know, as a school committeeman, that the scholars of 
to-day cannot do the hard work of even ten years ago. 
We may seriously question if we are not becoming a 
city of degenerates.” 

The aforesaid paper published a symposium by 
prominent educators in New York on the question of de- 
generacy. It gives Borough Superintendent Jasper’s 
remarks as follows: ‘So far as New York is concerned, 
there exists the reverse of this tendency ,thus said to pre- 
vail in Boston. Our school boys are becoming better 
every year,—better mentally, morally, and physically. 
Anybody who saw the lads marching in our last parade 
would hardly have any gloomy forebodings of impend- 
ing degeneracy. It would be hard to get together a 
finer-looking body of schoolboys than were they. 

So far from tending toward degeneracy, we are going 
in the opposite direction. We are reclaiming degener- 
ates. We have degenerates from all the nations of the 
earth dumped upon us here in New York. Their chil- 
dren go to our schools. They are lifted up thereby to a 
higher level. We reach them directly and make useful 
and good men and women of them. Through them we 
reach parents who may be more or less degenerate. 
They, too, are lifted up and made better by the influence 
of their children who are in our schools.” 

It also quotes W, B, Gunnison, principal Erasmus high 


school, borough of Brooklyn, John Nickleborough, prin- 
cipal boys’ high school, Brooklyn, John T. Buchanan, 
principal Boys’ high school, Manhattan, and E. J. 
Goodwin, principal Mixed high school, Bronx, in opposi- 
tion to Dr. Gallivan. : 

The controversy between George Steinson and the 
board of education, which has been before the courts in 
various phases for several years, has been passed upon 
by the Appellate division of the supreme court. Stein- 
son was first employed as a teacher in one of the schools 
of this city in September, 1887. He had a certificate of 
qualification to teach granted by the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. In March, 1890, when a pro- 
visional license received by him from the city superin- 
tendent of sehools, and which had been renewed for 
periods of six months each, had expired, it was asserted 
that his employment terminated. Mandamus proceed- 
ings by Steinson to compel the board of education to 
pay his salary were unsuccessful, as not being the 
proper remedy, and then he brought a suit to recover 
his salary at $1,728 a year. The Appellate division has 
now reversed judgment of the special term, dismissing 
the complaint. Justice Rumsey, giving the prevailing 
opinion, which is concurred in by Justices Barrett and 
McLaughlin, holds that the city superintendent, having 
once granted a provisional license for six months, had no 
power to renew it, and that, although Steinson had no 
city license, his employment was valid. It being con- 
ceded that he had made efforts to perform his part of 
the contract’ to teach, but was not permitted to do so, 
coupled with the fact that he had not been properly re- 
moved, he became entitled to recover his wages. As to 
the claim that he was entitled to recover only after he 
had been reinstated, Justice Rumsey says: “The plain- 
tiff did not hold a public office. He was a mere employee 
of the ward trustees, selected by them and removable 
by them, if for any reason they saw fit to remove him 
and the board of education concurred. ... A school 
teacher in the common schools of this city occupies no 
different position than does a teacher in the common 
schools of the state. The only distinction is that such 
teachers are hired for a specified time, and if the con- 
tract is not renewed the employment ceases. In this 
city it does not seem that they are hired for a fixed time, 
but they can be removed at any time by the action of the 
proper authorities, which action is a pure exercise of the 
discretion vested in them in this regard by the statute. 
It would be a strange doctrine, indeed, if it were to be 
held that every person employed to teach was an in- 
cumbent of a public office.... He is hired. He has 
precisely the same rights as any one has under his con- 
tract of employment, and that is, if his employer refuses 
to permit him to work, he need only offer his services 
from time to time, and then sue for his salary.’’ Pre- 
siding Justice Van Brunt and Justice Ingraham gave 
elaborate dissenting opinions. 

It is understood that Rev. Dr. Richard L. Burtsell is 
a candidate for the vacancy left in the board of regents 
by the death of Father Sylvester Malone. Dr. Burtsell 
has the reputation of being a profound scholar, and one 
of the leading, if not leading, authorities on canon law. 
He was disciplined at the same time as was Father 
McGlynn for maintaining that the latter was right in 
his position. No better man could be found to succeed 
Father Malone. 

The legislature will adjourn on the last day of the 
month, and it looks as if no school bill will be passed; 
or, if it should be passed and vetoed by the mayor, there 
will not be time to pass it over his veto. There are six- 
teen school bills now in the legislature, the most promi- 
nent one of course being the senate substitute bill, the 
main features of which you published last week. It was 
thought then that this bill would surely go through, but 
the Brooklyn board objects that it destroys their 
autonomy, and it is said two women principals from 
Manhattan have been sedulously working against the 
bill without the knowledge and without authority from 
any associated body of teachers. The great majority of 
teachers in Manhattan and the Bronx are anxious to 
have any measure passed that will help the system, a 
few selfish ones object to any bill that does not contain 
every provision they think necessary, forgetting that in 
a measure affecting ten thousand teachers equal provi- 
sion cannot be made for all, and that all improvement in 
a matter of this kind is gotten by compromise. It is the 
old fable of the bundle of sticks over again—but then it 
has been said that in some things school teachers are as 
wise es a cow or a hen, and that is not making solons 
out of the barnyard inhabitants. 

Senator Davis of Brooklyn has presented a bill per- 
mitting school authorities in cities to purchase their 
supplies from any individual or corporation. It is 
thought the measure will become a law. At present all 
schools are compelled to purchase supplies from the 
state prison commission. The manufacture of school 
supplies has become the principal industry at Auburn 


prison, 
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9. In 1822 he published “Bracebridge Hall,” the book 
appearing simultaneously in England and America. His 
books had an increasing popularity, and his American 
publishers soon found the issuing of them the chief feat- 
ure of their business. At this period he spent some time 
in travel in Germany, Switzerland, and Vienna, and 
began the “Tales of a Traveler.” 

10. In 1826 he went to Spain, intending to undertake 
some work which a friend had suggested, in the shape of 
translations from a famous Spanish author. But he began 
instead another book of his own, “The Life of Columbus.” 
He was occupied upon it a year and a half, and with such 
success that it gave him new hope for the future,—“a 
hope,” as he said, “that I might execute something which 
may have greater duration than I anticipated for my 
works of mere imagination.” 

11. Still steeped in Spanish history and literature, he 
wrote “The Conquest of Granada,” whereupon the Span- 
ish people bestowed on him the diploma of the Royal 
Academy of History. Next, he published “The Alham- 
bra.” Honors now showered upon him, and receiving 
an appointment in London, he repaired thither. The 
University of Oxford conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

12. In 1832, after seventeen years of life abroad, Mr. 
Irving returned to America. He had gone away young, 
poor, and little known. He came back with friends, 
fame, and fortune, to find himself everywhere loved and 
honored, his name a household word, and his praises on 
all lips. He purchased a small estate on the banks of the 
Hudson, at Tarrytown, and there gathered about him his 
kindred, his books, his pets, and made himself a home, 
the famous “Sunnyside.” 

13. Always unselfish, true, and thoughtful of others, 
he relinquished the theme he had chosen, on which he 
had already spent three months’ labor, because he heard 
that the historian Prescott had pre-empted the subject,— 
“The Conquest of Mexico,’—having already expended 
fifteen hundred dollars in obtaining authentic and trust- 
worthy information. 

14. In 1842 he returned to Madrid, having received, 
through the influence of Daniel Webster, then secretary 
of state, an appointment as minister to Spain. He called 
it “the crowning honor of my life.” But he yearned for 
home, and he returned to Sunnyside “‘with great delight” 
in the year 1846. 

15. He had obtained fresh material for work during 
his last sojourn in Spain, and soon published two vol- 
umes, “Mahomet and His Successors” and a “Life of 
Goldsmith.” He was collecting and arranging also some 
of his earlier miscellanies, and he began, with ardent 
longing and a desire for “‘ten years more of life,” a “‘Life 
of Washington.” This work was completed in five vol- 
umes. 

16. He died on the twenty-eighth of November, 1859, 
at his home at Tarrytown, and lies buried in the ceme- 
tery there, near “Sleepy Hollow.” The tidings of his 
death caused great sorrow, both in England and America. 

17. His life had been one of singular purity and gentle- 
ness. Unostentatious and in some respects retiring, his 
tenderness, his generosity, his conversational gifts, and 
his manly bearing and rare personal attractions made 
him everywhere a favorite. He is revered hardly more 
for the splendor of his literary achievement than for the 
lustre of his character. 

18. Reading from “The Sketch Book.” 

19. Reading from “The Alhambra.” 

20. Recitation from Longfellow, “In the Churchyard 
at Tarrytown”:— 


“Here lies tue gentle humorist, who died 
In the bright Indian summer of his fame, 
A simple stone, with but a date and name, 
Marks his secluded resting-place beside 
The river that he loved and glorified. 
Here in the autumn of his days he came, 
But the dry leaves of life were all aflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 
How sweet a life was his! how sweet a death! 
Living, to wing with mirth the weary hours, 
Or -with romantic tales the heart to cheer; 
Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers full of sunshine and of showers, 
A grief and gladness in the atmosphere.” 


SUGGESTED READINGS. 


Rip Van Winkle. Irving. 


The Genesis of the Rip Van- Winkle Legend. 
The Catskills. Harper’s. Sept., 1883. 


Knickerbocker’s History of New York. Irving. 
Colonial Days in Old New York. Alice Morse Earle. 
Sleepy Hollow. ‘ Irving. 
Selections from The Alhambra. Irving. 


Chapter XII., pages 221-231 in Moors in Spain. 


Story of the Nations. , 


Selections from Chapters XCIX and C in 
Conquest of Granada. 


Chapter VIII., page 129 in Moors in Spain. 
Story of the Nations. 


Moors in Spain. Yonge, 


Irving. 
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OUR BUUK TABLE. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 
By Paul H. Hanus. New York: The Macmillan com- 
pany. Cloth. 211 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This volume consists of eight occasional addresses 
which have already contributed their part to the forma- 
tion of educational sentiment, and are now gathered into 
a volume that their influence may be extended. Mr. 
Hanus is one of the men whose patience and faithful- 
ness are being abundantly rewarded in usefulness and 
recognition. No educationist in modern times has 
undertaken professional work under greater difficulties 
than those which hedged him in at Harvard when he 
took charge of the department of.education. The posi- 
tion occupied by the department in the university and 
in the community to-day, as well as the place which 
Mr. Hanus has as a leader in professional thought and 
activity, are tributes to his wisdom and energy. ; 

Any utrerences of Mr. Hanus upon educational affairs 
are worthy the attention of educational people. He is 
progressive without being cranky, scholarly without 
being snobbish, earnest without being intense, and these 
eight addresses represent him at his best., 


THE NEW HUMANISM. Studies in Personal and 
Social Development. By Edward Howard Griggs. 
To be obtained of the author, 111 South 15th street, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 240 pp. Price, $1.60. 

Edward Howard Griggs is one of the few men 
who can put the personality of the platform into his 
literary style. There is no man in the United States 
who is making so marked a success of distinctively lit- 
erary lectures of an educational and sociological cast 
as is Mr. Griggs. He was at the head of the depart- 
ment of education in Stanford University, took a year 
abroad, and then settled in New York city, with the 
avowed purposes of relying upon miscellaneous platform 
work, and his success this first year is beyond precedent 
or expectation. The reason is not far to seek when one 
reads these ten essays. Mr. Griggs is distinctively an 
essayist. There is a magical rhythm in his style, but 
back of all this is the fact that he touches the life of the 
listener or the reader in a way that others do not. This 
is indescribable. He realizes that in the hearts of those 
most likely to hear such addresses or to read such 
essays as his there is an undefinable unrest, and in the 
most rapturous and delicate way he suggests conditions 
in their own life that others have not reached, and 
comforts them with his philosophy. This may be either 
dangerous or ennobling, according to conditions, and in 
this case it is undoubtedly the latter. His story of Saint 
Francis of Assisi is a sample of the way he approaches 
many a delicate subject. Saint Francis had temptations 
which severely tested his character. When they seemed 
unbearable he went out in the deep snow barefoot in the 
middle of the night, thinly clad, and kneeling in the 
snow he prayed and wept bitterly for a long time. Then 
he rose and made a large mound of snow for the wife 
that never had been, and several little mounds for the 
children that never would be. Then he returned to his 
cell never to be thus tempted again. “The New Human- 
ism,” as may be readily seen, deals with personal and 
social conditions, and in an heroic way. The key-note 
is one of cheer to those who have made mistakes. “Let 
us not forever return to dead battlefields to fight the 
spectral hosts of the past. There are adversaries 
enough to be met to-day. After sin, remorse is neces- 
sary to teach one the measure of one’s divergence from 
the path of life; but that is its only value. Remorse is 
no atonement, though pain may expiate by ending the 
sin in oneself. The only atonement for sin is in help- 
ful living to-day; and the remorse that paralyzes the 
will, and makes it impossible for us to act, destroys the 
only atonement we may offer.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA. A dictionary of the 
Bible. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D. D., and J. Sutherland 
Black, LL. D. Vol. I., Ato D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth, (7 1-2x11). 572 pp. Price: 
cloth, $5.00; leather, $7.50. 

The appearance of this critical dictionary of the 
literary, political, and religious history of the Bible is 
an important event in the literary and religious world. 
The progressive and scholarly Bible students, lay and 
clerical, have outgrown all kindred existing helps. The 
day for commentaries of opinions has fortunately gone 
by, and the demand is for the most elaborate, scholarly 
presentation of the facts of history, archaeology, geog- 
raphy, customs, and natural history of tne Bible. This 
masterly work brings into one set of books all the re- 
search of all the expeditions and explorations of the 
Bible lands, all the wisdom of linguists, scientists 
geographers, historians, and critical commentators. 
It is reverent enough for any disciple, and scholarly 
a to command the respect of specialists in any 

Perhaps it would have been impossible earlier to have 
had a work of such magnitude and breadth, but be that 
as it may, it is a delight to live at a time when pub- 
lishers are ready and willing to issue such a work to 
which the leading scholars of the world have con- 
tributed. In this first volume fifty-three masters in 
science, literature, language, geography, history, and 
archaeology have contributed many articles in each de- 
partment. The article on the Canon by Dr. J. Armitage 
Robinson of London contains more than 30,000 words 
which would make a book of nearly 100 pages, and no- 
where else can be found such a masterly treatment of 
the word and its application. of the extent and arrange- 
ment of the canon of the Old and New Testaments and 
of every incidental study bearing upon this subject 
The article on “The Acts of the Apostles,” by Paul Ww. 
Schmiedel, is eoually lengthy, constituting a study of 
this book of greatest interest and value. There is no 
single article, so far as I have examined. from which fo 
get a view of the svirit and honesty of the work as that 
upon Adam and Eve by Dr. Cheyne, one of the editors. 
In about 5,000 words he makes a critical study, which 
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hat the story is based primarily, to some ex~- 
ject poetical traditions. It will be readily 
seen, therefore, that this “Encylopaedia Biblica” is not 
only an exhaustive Bible dictionary and encyclopaedia, 
but a series of valuable treatises upon every subject 
connected with the Scriptures. 

A fortune has been expended in the preparation of 
this work, reminding us in this particular of the famous 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and the Century Dictionary. Rarely is such 
a valuable contribution to the world’s knowledge made 
by any publisher. : 


THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH. By M. H. Spielmann, the 
leading authority on the writings of Thackeray. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 
348 pp. Price, $1.76. 

The title of the book tells the whole story. The selec- 
tions are not only “hitherto unpublished,” but hitherto 
unidentified. It is the world’s great good fortune that 
by the discovery of a business book in which are re- 
corded all the payments made to Thackeray for manu- 
scripts in those years, it has been possible to know 
which of the articles in Punch were from his pen. It 
will seem an extravagent statement, but to my mind it 
is true beyond question that nothing else from his pen 
has given so clear a view of the mental and political 
attitude of Thackeray as these contributions which were 
entirely anonymous. It is a great temptation to reprint 
some of his- brilliant satires, especially those on the 
Mexican war. He published in Punch a comic 
despatch purporting to come from the seat of war just 
after a prominent engagement. A paragraph must suf- 
fice: “Both parties won the victory, and were repulsed 
with severe slaughter. Santa Ana was present in the 
action, in the course of which his head was shot off. 
He afterward addressed a heart-stirring proclamation to 
the Mexican nation, in which he described the action of 
the 27th, which ended in the utter defeat of the Ameri- 
cans, whose victory, however, cost them dear. Im- 
mediately after their success they proceeded to evacuate 
the town, which they bombarded the next day. The 
Mexican troops were annihilated after a_ trifling 
skirmish, in which Santa Ana lost a leg, which was 
amputated on the spot before the retreat of the Mexicans 
upon Cacapulco. A deserter says Santa Ana received 
a 28-pounder through the: body, after which he renewed 
the action.” Thus he runs on for several paragraphs. 
The beauty of it is that there was so much in claims of 
both sides as to wounds and heroism to justify Thack- 
eray’s extravagant burlesque. He closes the account 
thus: “Santa Ana, who had both legs shot off, was 
almost taken prisoner. His silver snuff-box, however, 
was captured out of his coat pocket, as he fled from 
the field where he had covered himself with so much 
glory. Captain Scraggs used the snuff-box on the last 
day of his brilliant existence, when he died the death of 
a hero, being hanged before the American lines, to the 
delight of both armies.” 

The connection of many of the racy, satirical, and 
other brilliant writings of Punch with Thackeray at this 
late day gives them special attractiveness. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. American Statesmen 
Series. By his son, Charles Francis Adams. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 426 pp. Price, $1.25. 
No other series of American biographies has appeared 

that compares in popularity and reliability with the 
American Statesmen Series, and the interest which this 
sketch of the elder Adams by his son has revived in the 
diplomatic proceedings of thirty years ago and more in- 
dicates the extent to which the public has learned to ap- 
preciate as an event of note the appearance of a new 
volume in this series. 

Circumstances had led the men of to-day to forget in 
great measure the part that the Adams family took in 
American affairs from 1840 to 1870. In 1840 he entered 
the Massachusetts legislature, being but thirty-three 
years of age. He had for four years been active in 
public affairs, and though he reluctantly accepted office, 
he was gratified to know that of the forty men elected 
to the legislature from Boston he had the highest num- 
ber of votes. He was in the house three years and in the 
senate two years. His father, ex-President John Quincy 
Adams, was at the time a member of ‘congress. In 1848 
Charles Francis Adams was vice-presidential candidate 
of the Free Soil party. He also presided at the conven- 


tion in which he was nominated, and won a national 
reputation. In 1858 he was elected to congress and re- 
elected in 1860. He did not sit in the second congress, 
however, as he was Mr. Lincoln’s appointee to the Court 
of St. James, the most important foreign post within his 
ft. 

oe a diplomat Mr. Adams was eminently successful, 
and this volume lets a flood of light in upon the various 
issues between England and the United States during 
those years, as well as upon the various discussions and 
treaties that followed, for Mr. Adams remained at the 
front until after the Geneva award of $15,500,000 to the 
United States on the Alabama claims in 1872, for which 
award credit is largely due Mr. Adams. 


TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. By Henry Sabin, LL.D. 
Published by the author, Des Moines, Iowa. Cloth. 
92 pp. Price, 75.cents. ® 
Dr. Sabin is one of the most sensible, interesting, and 

ennobling lecturers upon the educational platform. 

Thic volume consists of sixteen addresses delivered on 

various occasions upon helpful themes, among which are 

the following: “Work and Culture,” “Character,” “Be 

Bold,” “Daily Life,” “Don’t,” “Fools,” “Growth,” “Kings 

and Queens,” “Respect for Authority,” “Ought,” “Strive 

for the Best,” and “The Work of Life.” Out of an 
abundant and rich experience Dr. Sabin has given young 
pecple a multitude of suggestions regarding preparation 
for and the activities of life.. He has in these sixteen 
addresses compassed all the most important subjects. 

We quote a few sentences characteristic of the book. 

“It is not necessary that labor should separate a young 

person from a broad and generous culture.” “The im- 

pression that a book makes upon our lives is stamped 

like the image upon the coin.” “A child receives his 
education in the public schools not as a charity, but as 
his right; not as a gift, but as an inheritance which he 
is under the most sacred obligation to transmit unim- 
paired to those who come after him.” “Lose not faith 
in man, which is but little short of losing faith in God.” 

“Some men are fools by nature; some are made fools by 

others; the large majority make fools of themselves.” 
The book is rich reading. It is as difficult to lay it 

down as it usually is to stay by most books of advice. 


LIQUEFACTION OF GASES, RISE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Willett L. Hardin, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 250 pp. 

This book presents a complete history of the develop- 
ment of the methods employed in the liquefaction of 
gases, The object of this volume is to present a com- 
plete history of the development of the methods em- 
ployed in the liquefaction of gases. Sufficient theory 
has been given to enable the popular reader to under- 
stand the principles involved. While the book has been 
written in a popular-science style, it is of value to those 
who are especially interested in the subject. 

The various forms of apparatus are shown by illustra- 
tion. In addition to the history of the development of 
the methods, the condition of matter at the critical point, 
the theory of the gaseous and liquid states of matter, and 
the theory of the regenerative method of refrigeration 
are also considered. Public interest in the liquefaction 
of air makes such a book at this time of great value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Doorstep Acquaintance and Other Sketches.’’ By William I 
Howells. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“Keller’s Kleider Machen Leute.” Edited by M. B. Lamber’ 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘Lessons in Botany.” By George Francis Atkinson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Christ of Svnewulf.” Edited by Albert 8. Cook. Price, $1.15. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

**Schilling’s Spanish Grammar.” Edited hy Frederick’ Zagel. 
Abn $1.25. New York: Cassell & Co. Boston: DeWolfe, ‘Fiske, 


‘0. 

*““Man and His Ancestors.” By Charles Morris. Price, $1.25.—— 
**Racine’s Athalie.” Edited hy H. W. Eve. Price, 50 cents. —*‘Geo- 
metrical Drawing.” By W.H. Blythe. Price, 6C cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Boston: W. R. Clarke & Co, 

“A History of the Spanish American War.”’ Ry Richard H. Tither- 
ington. Prive, &1.50.——‘‘The International Geography.” Edited hy 
Hugh Robert Mill. Price, $3.50. —‘‘The Secondary School System 
af Garmeny.” By F. E. Bolton. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Apple- 

on o. 

“Dickens's Tale of Two Cities.”” Edited bv Ella Boyce. Prive, 
cents.——*Scott’s Quentin Durward.” Edited by Marv Harriet Norris. 
Price, 54 cents. ——“‘Sentt’s Talisman,” Edited by Julia M. Dewey. 
Price. 50 cents. New York: American Bock Companv. 

“The Love of Parson Lord and Other Stories.” Rv Mary EF. Wil- 
kins. Price. $1.2%.——“‘A Manifest Destiny.” Ry Julia Mugruder. 
Price, Verve of Ry F. H. Spearman. Price, 

e First American.” Leila H 2. 
New York: Harper & Rrothers. 


Just Completed. 


The “New Penmanship.’ 


Rapid Vertica Writing 


THE RATIONAL WRITING 


A new Series of Writing Books, combining in 
their Style of Copies and System of Practice 
LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, BEAUTY, 
SIMPLICITY AND EASE OF EXECUTION, 
ECONOMY OF TIME, AND EXPENSE. 


_RAPIDITY.—Owing to the fact that vertical 
writing has heretofore tended to slowness of 
movement, the subject of rapiditv has received 
special attention in these books. This great ob- 
jection, sometimes urged against vertical writing, 
has been overcome in the Rational Writing Books. 


The Rational Writing Books, Six Numbers, 72 cents per Dozen. 


SAMPLE COPIES BY MAIL, PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Correspondence Cordially Invited. 
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- Maedougal’s The Nature and Work of Plants. $ .80. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Picture Study in Elementary Schools 


By L. L. W. WILSON, Author of “ Nature Study in Elementary Schools.” 
In four parts, with 94 full-page illustrations from famous painters. /ust ready. 
Part I. Manual for Teachers in Primary Grades. Pupil’s Book to accompany Part I. . . . . 
Part Il. Manual for Teachers in Grammar Grades. Pupil’s Book to accompany Part Il. . . .°. 
Purpose. — The manuals are designed to aid teachers in imparting to children a true Plan of the Books. — The arrangement of the books is such that each school is repre- 
appreciation of, and love for, the paintings by the world’s great masters. Pictures of | sented by four or five of its most famous examples, which will be studied with a view to 
famous and beautiful paintings are already becoming widely used in elementary schools, | the appropriateness of their subjects to the months of the school year. With each painter 


and it is proposed to shape a course in picture study which shall carry the pupil through | represented is a good biography, a bibliography of works of reference about him and his 
the chief schools of painting. school, together with criticisms by famous men who have made his works a study. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY | 


By ALBERT L. AREY, C.E., Rochester (N.¥.) High School. t 
12mo, Cloth. Price, go cents. 
SOME LEADING FEATURES : . 


oF 


, Price, each, go cts. } Price, each, 35 cents. 


Thoroughly Practical. Meets Fully Admission Requirements to 
A Laboratory Manual and a Classroom any College or Scientific School. 
Book. Ample Provision for Review Work. 
Simple Apparatus Required. Covers Fully the Syllabus of the Regents i 
, Recent Discoveries in the Science Given. of the University of the State of N. Y. , 
Adapted. to the Needs of the Average An increased Educative Value from this 


High School. Presentation. 


Fully Illustrated in Colors 


I. CHILD re THE CHILD LI FE READERS JIT. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS. 


A First. Reader. By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, A Third Reader ‘ 
Price, 25 cenrs. Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. (In preparation.) 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Il CHILD LIF These books have been planned to improve upon the existing schoo) ' 
IN TALE AND FABLE. readers in several respects. The most that IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE. 
A Second Reader. they possess are : — A Fourth Reader. 
Price, 35 cENTs. Reading matter more interesting to the child. . (In press.) 


Easier lessons for first and second year. 
Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. 
Covers that can always be kept clean. 


Of Interest to Teachers 


Ganong’s The Teaching Botanist. $1.10 Smith’s The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. $1.00. 

Dutton's Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home. $1.25. 
Hanus’ Educational Aims and Educational Values. $100 
Balley’s Lessons With Plants. $1.10 - Rowe’s The Physical Nature of the Child and How to Study It. $1.00. 


Warner's Study of Children and Their School Training. $1.00. Warner’s The Nervous System of the Child. $1.00. 


A Manual of Zoology Lessons in Elementary Physiology 


By T. JEFFREY PARKER, D.Sc., and WILLIAM A. HASWELL, M.A. "By THOMAS H. HUXLEY, LL.D. 
8vo Cloth Price, $1.60 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1 40. 
“As a Comparative Anatomy 1: pedeme “ It is, all things considered, By 
Revised and for the beginner, the book has no of American the Use of the best text-book yet written.” Frederic 
Adapted for Au Schools and ; School S. Lee, Ph.D., 
Use Colleges. Professor Wm, ELDER, Columbia University 
—Professor G. H. PARKER, g Colby Colleve 
Harvard Untversity. oloy College. 
f 
Lewis’s First Manual of English Composition - Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric aud English Composition 
Designed for Use in the Highest Grammar Grade and the Lower High School Grades. FIRST HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
By Epwin Herspert Lewis, Ph.D., By GeorGE R. CARPENTER, 
Author of “ A First Book in Writing English.” Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. r2mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 


Lewis’s Final Draft Paper 


For Students of Composition. With Marginal Aids to Revision. 
By Epwin HERBERT LEwIs. 
Price, $ .20- 


‘Text= Books 


Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography Channing’s Students’ History of the United States 
Tarr’s Elementary Geology. Botsford’s History of Greece 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England Adam’s Outlines of European History 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 21-23: Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Pendleton, Ore.; Roy 
Conklin, Pendleton, Ore., secretary. 

March 29-31: Southeastern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines, Ia. 

March 23-24: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Champaign, Ill.; Professor 
H. J. Barton, Champaign, III. 

March 28-30: North Nebraska Teacher’s’ 
Association, Wayne, Neb.; Miss Lucy 
Williams, Norfolk, Neb. 

March 29-31: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Logansport; J. W. 
Carr, Anderson, Ind., secretary. 

March 29-31: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Hastings; Ed. M. 
Hussang, Franklin, Neb., secretary. 

April 1: North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 5-7: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Evansville, Ind.; J. B. 
Funk, president, New Albany, Ind. 

April 6-7: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 20: The Francis W. Parker Anniver- 
sary, Quincy, Mass. 

April 18-20: International Kindergarten 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Anna 
Williams, 634 N. 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., secretary. 

April 19-21: Northwestern Iowa Educa- 
tional Association, Sioux City, Ia.; H. 
E. Kratz, Sioux City, Ia., secretary. 

April 27-28: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, North Platte, Neb.; 
Jennie White, North Platte, Neb., sec- 
retary. 

April 30-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. F. Nightingale, Chicago, 
Ill, secretary. 

May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. — 


is the only publication of 

Q H U m bo d its kind—the only one con- 
taining popular scientific 

works at low 
ibrary of Science sce. 
tains only work 

of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first ranks ir 
the world of science In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 
DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 
logues fee ; or send fifteeen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


May 11: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Latin School Building, 
Boston; R. D. McKeen, Secretary, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

June : National Musical Convention, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


March 17: Institute of Education, Presi- 
dent William E. Watt, board rooms. 


March 31: Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, President Catharine Goggin, Handel 
hall, 10.30 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


EVERETT. The Republican of this 
city, in speaking of President Eliot’s at- 
tack upon the Boston schools at Chicago, 
shows how little they apply to Everett, 
and proves conclusively that the reason 
for this lies in the fact that the school 
board has left Superintendent Congdon 
free to secure the best teachers, prepare 
the curriculum, and administer the pro- 
fessional side of the schools in his own 
way.——R. A. Rideout, in a local paper, 
has offered the best demonstration that 
the century does not close until midnight 
on the 3ist of next December that we 
have seen. 

CAMBRIDGE. Inspector of grounds 
and buildings is a new office at Harvard, 
just created by the corporation, which 
appointed Assistant Professor W. S. 
Burke to fill the position. Under his in- 
structions will be placed the head engi- 
neer, head carpenter, superintendent of 
grounds, and superintendent of buildings. 
The grounds and buildings of the univer- 
sity have hitherto been under the super- 
vision of the bursar. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. At Normal hall Feb- 
ruary 20, Miss Caroline M. Hewins, li- 
brarian of the Hartford public library, 
gave an interesting and stimulating ad- 
dress on the subject of “How Teachers 
and Librarians Can Aid One Another,” 
The following are some of the printed di- 
rections furnished to the children: — 

1. Name as many books as you can 
that you have read this school year. 
Write the title, the author’s name, and, 
when you remember it, the name of the 
artist who drew the pictures in it. 

2. Mark the names of the books that 
you like best with a cross, and tell how 
many times you have read each one. 

3. Why do you like these books, and 
how do you think any of them have 
helped you? 

4. What friends did you make in them, 
and why do you think that you should 
like to know some of them? 

5. Do you ever take notes while you 
read? Hale’s “How To Do It,” in the 
Hartford public library (J. 30.13), tells 
you how to take notes. 

6. Have you a scrapbook for por- 
traits of authors and their homes? 

7. Do you ever copy into this book 
sentences or lines of poetry that you like 
from books you are reading? 

8. What newspapers and magazines do 
you read daily? What kind of books do 
you like best, etc. 

FARMINGTON. Miss Sarah Porter 
died at her home Saturday, February 17, 
at midnight, after an illness of only three 
days, in the eighty-seventh year of her 
age. Miss Porter was the founder of the 
noted school] for young ladies in the town 
of Farmington, and had during the fifty- 
six years. of its existence pupils from the 
best families in the land from all parts 


CROSBY’S COL" and CATARRA CURE. 


any description. By mail, 30 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


of the Bodily Functions. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
4 and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 
tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
give endur :nce f. r mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPH!TES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by Prof. Perey more than 30 years ago. It 
contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Lang best Panny A saws for cold in the Prepared Re 56 W. 26th Street, 
head, sore throat,andinfiuenza. {t does not 
contain cocaine, morphine. nor narcotic of only by ° New York City. 


If not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


The baby’s coming is often looked for- 
ward to as a time of dread and danger. 

. Many women are paveces unfit to be- 
come mothers. They are sick and weak 


in a womanly way and may well look 
with fear toward the time of maternity. 
Intelligent preparation for this time is 
most essential. An athlete ‘‘ trains ’’ for 
months before his trial. Most women 
do not ‘‘train”’ at all and yet their trial 
is to be fifty times as severe as the 
athlete’s. 

During the period of gestation every 
woman should use every means to 
strengthen the organs that are to be 
tried. They should be kept in perfect 
health. The faintest symptom of dis- 
order or disease should promptly 
eliminated. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
designed to do this very thing—has been 
doing it for over thirty years. It is the 
one sure medicine for all female com- 
plaints, It is the only medicine that 
‘may be absolutely depended upon to 
practically abolish the pain and danger 
of childbirth. It is the only preparation 

' of its kind that is the invention of a reg- 
ularly graduated physician—a skilled 
and experienced specialist in the cure 
of diseases of women. 

Mrs. Emerson Allen, of Dorset, Ontario Co., 
Ont., writes: “Iwas in very r health fora 
long time, dating from the birth of my little girl. 
I tried different doctors and different medicines, 


I took four bottles of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
and seem to be perfectly well again.” " 


of the country. Miss Porter was the 
daughter of Rev. Noah Porter, for sixty 
years pastor of the church in Farming- 
ton, from 1806 to 1866, and was born in 
the housé where she died. She received 
instruction from her father and from the 
schools in the town, and at nine- 
teen years of age she began teaching 
school. She taught away from home for 
some few years, and, returning to Farm- 
ington, established in 1844 the school 
which has become famous the country 
over. At first its sessions were held in 
the home of Miss Porter, but after a time 
it outgrew the house and other buildings 
were secured. 

“Miss Porter’s school” has come to be 
known as the place where instruction, 
home-like atmosphere, and the highest 
and best aspirations of life were com- 
bined in one curriculum. Applications 
for admission came from all over the 
country and far exceeded the capacity of 
the school. It has been running so long 
that now the daughters of the former 
pupils are among the scholars and gradu- 
ates, and the tie of strong affection with 
which all who go there are bound to the 
school has become a family trait. Within 
recent years Mrs. M. E. Dow has been as- 
sociated with Miss Porter in the school, 


- and has had its active management, but 


Miss Porter has continued her interest in 
it to. the last. The late Rev. Dr. Noah 
Porter, president of Yale College, was her 
brother, and Mrs. J. R. Keep, mother of 
Principal Robert P. Keep of the Norwich 
Free Academy, was a sister. 

HARTFORD. Principal Wilbur  F. 
Gordy of the Second North school re- 
cently addressed the Bushnell Club in the 
Park church chapel on “The School and 
Its Relation to Home and Society.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. William Scott Ferguson, 
who made a brilliant record as a graduate 
student at Cornell University, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. in 1897, has 
been appointed instructor in ancient his- 
tory in the University of California.—— 
Professor John Gifford of the College of 
Forestry of Cornell University has been 
elected to membership in the Swiss 
Society of Foresters. Dr. George A. Mil- 
ler of the department of mathematics was 
not long since elected a member of the 
Mathematical Society of France. 

NEW YORK. It has been announced by 
the Columbia University trustees that it 
has been decided to name the mineralog- 
ical museum in honor of the late Profes- 


sor Thomas Egleston, by virtue of whose 
will the museum receives a number of ad- 
ditions. The establishment of the George 
William Curtis fellowship in politica) 
science, endowed last spring, was for- 
mally determined upon. It was also an- 
nounced that the alumni fund of $75,000 
was available for the completion of Uni- 
versity hall——-The New York Court of 
Appeals has affirmed with costs the order 
of the court below in the case of the 
People ex rel. Cisco vs. the school board 
of the borough of Queens. The decision 
is against Mrs. Cisco, a colored woman, 
who contended that her child should be 
allowed to attend a school for white chil- 
dren when the school board had estab- 
lished a special school for colored chil- 
dren. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Within the last few 
weeks the University of Pennsylvania has 
been the recipient of gifts amounting to 
$250,000, of which $200,000 is unrestricted, 
while $50,000 is devoted towaru the new 
dormitory building in process of erection. 
The addition to the dormitory system, 
which will be completed by August 1, in- 
volves an outlay of $240,000, and affords 
room for 17h additional students.——The 
tenth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
City and Borough Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation was held February 8-9-10. The 
committee had arranged a programme of 
marked interest, the discussion of which 
proved the value of the several subjects 
touched upon. Every section of the state 
was well represented, and the papers read 
were of.a high order. Altogether this was 
one of the best meetings ever held by this 
association. 

COLLEGEVILLE. Professor Edmund 
Morris Hyde, who resigned the deanship 
of Ursinus College lately, was for many 
years professor of ancient languages at 
Burlington College, where he obtained his 
early classical training. He received de- 
grees from Trinity College and Yale Uni- 
versity, and in 1881 was elected professor 
of Latin and Greek at the Pennsylvania 
Military Academy. In 1884 he went to 
Germany and studied at Leipsic. Ursinus 
College offered him the chair of Latin in 
1886, which he taught until 1889, and then 
was called to Lehigh, where he held a pro- 
fessorship for ten years Last year he 
was recalled to Ursinus, made dean of the 
college, and assumed the office in Septem- 
ber. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. At the meeting of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, B. A. Hinsdale, Ann 
Arbor; vice-presidents, C. H. Harn, Trav- 
erse City; J. B. Gilbert, St. John’s; sec- 
retary, W. F. Lewis, Port Huron; treas- 
urer, E. J. Quackenbush, Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids will be the next place of 
meeting. 

ANN ARBOR. Two consignments of 
eral library of the University of Michi- 
gan, are now being catalogued. The col- 
lection from England consists of over 300 
volumes, including fifty-four volumes of 
the “Argosy,” seventy-five volumes of the 
“Journal of Gas Lighting,’ and George 
Gilfillan’s edition of the English poets in 
forty-eight volumes. In the cases from 
Germany there were 149 volumes of the 
“Journal Asiatique,” and forty-four vol- 
umes of the “Acta Eruditorum,”’ bounu in 
vellum. These fomty-four volumes rep- 
resent 111 of the original volumes. 
Last year 266 students were enrolled in 
the summer schools of the University of 
Michigan. Of these, 221 were credited to 
the literary department, and forty-five to 
the law department. Ninety-six of those 
in the literary department had been pre- 
viously enrolled in the university, and 103 
were teachers. The 266 students came 
frem twenty states and territories, the 
District of Columbia, England, Norway, 
Japan, and South Africa. The largest 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
ory out any obligation made by their 

rm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN. & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testt- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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“Inklings 


One must be poor indeed who 
can’t afford good ink. 

The difference in cost between 
good and bad rarely exceeds ten 
cents on a quart bottle. 

There is no difference at all on a 
small one. 

One must be a pretty steady writer 
to use up a quart of ink ina year, 

re are many brands of poor ink 
to be found and very few of good. 

The best of all inks is 


CARTER’S INK 


The name has stood tor all that is 
good in inks for over forty years 

We can’t make any better ink 
than we do we don’t know 
how to. 

We can make poorer, but we BR 
won't. 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COTIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


number (135) were from Michigan. Ohio 
was represented by twenty students; I[lli- 
nois, fifteen; Indiana, twelve; Wisconsin, 
ten; and Iowa, ten. The first session of 
the summer school was held in 1894. The 
total enrollment for several years since 
the organization of the school is as fol- 
lows: 1894, 91; 1895, 187; 1896, 224; 189%, 
225; 1898, 235; 1899, 266. 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. The state teach- 
ers’ annual convention adopted a plan to 
establish a state reading circle. The as- 
sociation passed resolutions indorsing the 
World’s Fair for St. Louis, the Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs, introduction of 
manual training in public schools, legis- 
lation against nepotism in public school 
boards. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, W. H. Black, president of Mis- 
souri Valley College, Marshall; first vice- 
president, H. D. Demand, Jexington; 
second vice-president, L. N. Gray, Bonne 
Terre; third vice-president, J. A. White- 
ford, Moberly; secretary, J.“H. Markley, 
Albany; treasurer, E. D. Luckey, St. 
Louis. 

ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE ROCK. The annual conven- 
tion of the Western Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association elected officers as follows: 
President, Miss Lina Reed, Fayetteville; 
vice-president, A. V. Smith, Springdale; 
secretary, Miss Gatewood, Lonoke; treas- 
urer, Major R. H. Parham, Little Rock. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. E. T. Fairchild, superinten- 
dent of Elllsworth county, president; 
Miss C. A. Mitchell, Iola, vice-president, 
were the officers elected by the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association. A resolu- 
tion was offered to give teachers life cer- 
tificates instead of having them quizzed 
according to the state law. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Dr. William Gallagher of Thayer Acad- 
emy, Braintree, presided over the ninth 
annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association in Sanders theatre on March 
10. The topic was “The Crowded Cur- 
riculum,” and all the speakers were pres- 


ent and thoroughly prepared. The an- 
nual dinner at the Colonial Club followed, 


Teachers’ Investment, 


You are asked to investigate the merits of a 
7 per ct. semi-annual Preferred Stock ina 
Manufacturing Company earning ro per ct. 
on the Common Stock. Absolutely safe. 
Address 8.,” care NV. Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, 


after which Dr. Gallagher, Mr. Hanus, 
Edwin D. Mead, Dr. James McAllister, 
and President C. W. Eliot spoke, 

Harlan P. Amen, principal of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, New Hampshire, opened 
a discussion on the topic “is the Cur- 
riculum Crowded?” He began by describ- 
ing the course at Exeter Academy, using 
for the purpose a blackboard sketch of 
the various subjects taught as one solu- 
tion of the probiem. 

“We, at Exeter,” he said, “also feel 
anxiety regarding the increasing pressure 
as to amount and quality of work re- 
quired for the Harvard examinations, and 
this will increase unless we have more 
time given to us to do the work as it 
ought to be done. We gladly welcome 
the tendency to enlarge election in all sec- 
ondary schools. This movement toward 
elective methods will tend to make sec- 
ondary education less discursive. We 
must also welcome anything which puts 
an end to the innumerable scrappy, 
worthless, ugly, and demoralizing short 
courses in many of the high schools. 
There must be developed as far as possi- 
ble habits of thorough acquisition. Each 
subject or group of subjects, once under- 
taken, should be pursued long enough and 
extensively enough to yield results.” 

Among the remedies proposed by the 
speaker were the following: There should 
be a divided preliminary examination to 
relieve the strain in some schools. Time 
could be gained by shortening the vaca- 
tion, though this would not be popular or 
likely to be adopted. It was, moreover, 
objected to by most parents and by many 
physicians. Special schools might be 
utilized with a high-pressure, four-year 
programme to prepare boys, as in Eng- 
land, for the pubiic schools, or in Ger- 
many, to prepare for the gymnasia. This 
would yield a great gain. There should 
be a large increase in the time given to 
secondary work; the time devoted to reci- 
tations should also be increased. The 
students should be taught before they 
enter college to work independently, and 
not to rely on the instructor, as they are 
led to do at the German. secondary 
schools. Mr. Amen showed himself the 
same master of his subject as he is of old 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 

William G. Thayer, head master of St. 
Mark’s school, Southboro, next spoke on 
“Judicious Aid to Pupils.” He strongly 
emphasized the mistake of expecting 
pupils to compress into one year the work 
which needed two. He also pleaded for 
better preparation in the grammar school 
for the high school. 

The speaker made the suggestion that 
judicious help could be given by the 
teacher. He urged that individual tem- 
peraments and faculties must be taken 
into account, and that efforts to help the 
pupil should have in view the develop- 
ment of power and inspiration. Mr. 
Thayer was bright and keen throughout. 
The life and power of his paper are not 
reportable. 

Edgar H. Nichols of the Browne and 
Nichols school at Cambridge addressed 
the association on “The Influence of Ex- 
aminations on School Work.” While ad- 
mitting the value of examinations, es- 
pecially in helping the student to test 
himself, the speaker urged that examina- 
tions should never be regarded by the 
pupils as the end and aim of their work. 

He dwelt on the tendency of examina- 
tion to suppress in the pupil the deeper 
knowledge and intelligent study of a sub- 
ject for the sake of the small set of facts 
needed to satisfy the examiners. The 
speaker finally presented a plan for a 
better method of determining the merits 
of candidates than the present custom of 
lepending on the results of examinations. 
Mr. Nichols was heroic, suggestive, and 
earnest. 

George H. Browne, also of the Browne 
and Nichols school, presented the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions: — 

“Since in most schools that prepare for 
Harvard College the present preliminary 
year, from various causes, is so con- 
gested as often to impair good educa- 
tional results; and since in some schools, 
especially those having a course of five 
years or more, pupils in the natural de- 
velopment of the secondary school cur- 
riculum are ripe for examination in sev- 
eral subjects before they are admitted to 
examination by the college; therefore, in 
order to relieve the crowded year without 
impairing the continuous training of 
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pupils, and to make the college examina- 
tions more natural and healthy elements 
of secondary education, 

“Resolved, first, that candidates for ad- 
mission to colleges be allowed to divide 
their preliminary examinations into two 
parts, to be taken in successive years; 
secondly, that a successful examination in 
any subject in which a candidate is duly 
recommended as prepared shall count for 
admission; thirdly, that in doubtful cases, 
of failure or credit, a candidate’s school 
record shall be taken into consideration 
in determining the results of his admis- 
sion on examination.” 

It was supposed that these resoltitions 
would be adopted unanimously, but 
through a bit of very stupid manipulation 
the motion to adopt was defeated. It was 
suggested that they be presented again 
next year. The “Council” will be better 
natured than most persons are if the reso- 
lutions are again brought forward. 

The officers for the next year are as 
follows: President, Harlan P. Amen, 
Exeter, N. H.; vice-president, F. A. 
Tupper, Boston; secretary, Paul H. 
Hanus, Cambridge; treasurer, Otis B. 
Oakman, South Braintree; councillors, C. 
S. Moore of Cambridge, N. 8S. Shaler of 
Cambridge, George H. Browne of Cam- 
bridge, D. W. Abercrombie of Worcester, 
C. H. Morss of Medford. 


SUMMER COURSES IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 

New York University has published the 
“announcement” of its sixth summer ses- 
sion to be held at University Heights the 
coming summer, July 9 to August 17. 

The assumption by the university of. 
the entire control of the summer courses 
has made possible a material increase in 
the faculty and in the number of courses 
offered. Forty courses will be offered in 


-the departments of Greek. Latin, Sem- 


itics, English, German, philosophy, edu- 
eation, history, economics, mathematics,. 
physics, chemistry, and biology. 

An increasing number of students each 
year avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered by the university for completing 
in the summer session certain of the 
courses required for graduation in the 
school of pedagogy, school of applied 
science, or university college. 

The university has placed the libraries, 
recitation halls, laboratories, dormitorfes, 
dining hall, and athletic grounds of the 
college at the service of students taking 
the summer courses. The ~ extensive 
grounds of the university at University 
Heights are most beautifully situated in 
the northern part of New York City, 
twelve miles from the Battery, overlook- 
ing the Harlem and Hudson rivers, and 
the palisades of the Hudson. The loca- 
tion is certainly almost an ideal one for 
summer work. 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 


The custom of wearing caps and gowns 
on appropriate occasions has become fixed 
in the higher educational institutions of 
this country, because it has been approved 
by both the aesthetic and the utilitarian 
sense. It is a uniform that on its historic 
and picturesque side serves to remind 
those who don it of the dignity of learn- 
ing, while on its democratic side it sub- 
dues the differences in dress arising from 
the differences in taste, fashion, manners, 
and wealth, and clothes all with the out- 
ward grace of equal fellowship which has 
ever been claimed as an inner fact in the 
republic of learning. It saves consider- 
able expenditure at the end of a course 
when there is the least left to spend, but 
when it is desirable to make the best 
appearance. 

Caps and gowns are not only for uni- 
versitigs and colleges, they are now used 
and favored by leading educators for ad- 
vanced schools that find useful such cere- 
monies as commencement, class day, 
speaking exhibition, public debate, school 
parade, etc. If exercises are not carried 
out in good form, should not some care be 
given to improving them? . 

It is sometimes surprising to note the 
improvement that a uniform gives to any 
orderly gathering. We recognize univer- 
sally the value of uniform costume for a 
body of soldiers or cadets, for a ship’s 
crew, for a campaign marching club, for 
a gymnasium class, for a baseball team. 
We notice a great improvement in a 
civilian procession where the heterogen- 
ous is welded into the homogeneous by 
the simple wearing of uniform hats and 
gloves. Should not our educational army 
on parade take similar advantage of its 
recognized uniform? A _ long list of 
schools that have used the caps and 
gowns can be had by applying to Cotrell 
& Leonard. See advertisement in Jour- 
nal of March 16, 


{ 
) The Editor of the “Christian Million,” ‘ 
under the heading of General Notes, on 4 
» August 20, 1896, wrote = ( 
) “A good article will stand its own 

5 merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing , 
) will continue long which does not, in a more ¢ 


2 or less » harmonize with the state- ‘ 
) ments which are published concerning it.’’ 
Mr, Hall Caine, 


») Author of ‘The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
) ing on ‘Criticism,’ recently, said :— 


When a thing that is ot greatty 
ite for'a while t the public 
finds it out.’’ 

The Proprietor of 


POPPI 


=) 
= 
2) 


rchaser does ten times ? 
§ more harm than one satisfied does good. 
§ Assuredly the sale of more than 6.006.006 ) 
§ boxes of BEHCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 2 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 2 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 2 
) periority and proverbial worth.’’ 2 

Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular < 
) family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, ¢ 
) and they row stand without a-rival, In boxes, 10 cents 2 
, and a5 cents each, at all drug stores. 


GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM. 


Granville B. Putnam, for thirty-five 
years principal of the Franklin school, 
Boston, died suddenly at his home in 
West Newton on March 7. He wags born 
in Danvers, Mass., August 27, 1835, gradu- 
ated from Bridgewater normal school in 
1855, and from Amherst in 1861. He 


taught in Fall River in 1855-57, principal 
of the Quincy high school 1861-63, princi- 
pal of the Salem high school 1863-64, sub- 
master Bigelow school, Boston, 1864-65. 
and principal of the Franklin schoo] 
1865-1900. 

Mr. Putnam was associated with Daniel 
B. Hager and John Kneeland as an edi- 
tor of the Massachusetts Teacher, and 
was a frequent writer for the Journal of 
Education, which succeeded it. He was a 
contributor to the New England Maga- 
zine, Youths’ Companion, Wide Awake, 
and Congregationalist. Mr. Putnam 
was the head of the Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association of Boston, and was a 
leader in the movement to secure the 
teachers’ pension law from the legisla- 
ture. He was a man of special ability 
and of large influence. He resided in 
Newton for eighteen years, and was a 
leader in religious and literary activities. 
He was well known among teachers as 
the nephew of John D. Philbrick, and to 
the general public he was best known 
from his insistence in public points that 
he had seen the “sea serpent” from his 
summer home in Marblehead. 

Mr. Putnam was a man of good pres- 
ence, a wise counselor, commanded uni- 
versal respect, and wielded a graceful 
pen. He was twice married. The widow 
and two children survive him, 


LEAD PENCILS. 

There are as many styles and condi- 
tions of lead pencils as there are of men, 
to say nothing of women. 

The sharpening of a pencil is largely 
characteristic of the user. The function 
of the pencil is never ending. The stylo- 
graphic pen and the fountain pen have 
never been able to oust it from its place 
in our affections, or from the desks in 
the counting house, the drawing boards of 
the architect and draughtsman, and the 
schools; or the pockets of the business 
man and the school boy. The lead pencil 
is as ubiquitous as the newspaper, and 
with it carries civilization into ail lands. 

The lead pencil is no modern invention, 
although the perfected “American Graph- 
ite’ pencil is something that our grand- 
fathers dared not hope for. The Dixon 
Company are making nearly 800 different 
kinds of lead pencils. This includes dif- 
ferent sizes, different grades of hardness, 
as well as of quality, colors, etc. 

While the improvement of Dixon’s 
“American Graphite” pencils was notice- 
able at all, yet infinitely more so was the 
advent of Dixon’s colored crayons, which 
marked an epoch in the offices of rail- 
roads, insurance companies, and schools, 
where colored crayons are used for check- 
ing and for drawing, and where smooth, 
strong leads, vivid and lasting in color, 
are required. 


When dizzy or drowsy take Burcuan’s Pits, 
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Did it ever occur to you that the 
reason for the vast passenger busi- 
ness done by the Lake Shore is due 
to the excellent accommodations 
which it furnishes? 

Unexcelled for travel between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and all points 
east and west. . 

Insist on the agent furnishing you 
a ticket reading over Lake Shore. 

You will be pleased with your 
journey. 

Ask for copy of “‘Book of Trains.”’ 


A. J, SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


THE OUTLOOK IN CHICAGO. 


The problem with which the finance 
committee of the board of education has 
to wrestle is anything but encouraging. 
It is currently reported that there is a 
shortage of one million dollars. It is 


rumored that teachers’ salaries may be 
reduced. No credence is given to the 
rumor of the indefatiguable workers of 
the Grade Teachers’ Federation, who are 
sanguine that the teachers will receive 
the advance to which they are entitled, 
according to the schedule which was 
adopted two years ago, and which was 
suspended a year ago on account of lack 
of funds. 

It is a deplorable thing,.as it causes 
unrest among the teachers, as well as 
grave apprehension on the part of many 
as to how current expenses are to be met. 
Provisions, rents, and other expenses are 
higher, demands for improvement more 
rigid than in former years, and the sal- 
aries paid are out of proportion with 
aforesaid demands. Many will have to 
discontinue special work in the college 
for teachers which they had hoped to 
complete. 

Never in the history of the Chicago 
schools have the teachers been as united 
in their efforts for progress and self 
protection as to-day. Principals and 
teachers, men and women, stand shoulder 
to shoulder as never before, to elevate the 
profession, and mutually help one 
another. 

This united effort is bound to tell. . . . 
The schools of the city are divided into 
districts, each of which is under the 
special supervision of an assistant super- 
intendent or supervisor. For the pur- 
pose of greater unity and co-operation, 
district councils have been oragnized; 
each school in a district sends two dele- 
gates, consisting of the principal and one 
teacher, elected by the teachers, to repre- 
sent them in the council. These district 
councils elect delegates to represent them 
in the central council, of which Alfred 
Kirk, assistant superintendent, is the 
president. 

The councils are not organized for the 
purpose of discussing methods or devices 
in teaching, but primarily for the pur- 
pose of considering subjects pertaining 
to the administrative department of the 
schools. 

It is a hopeful sign that in future the 
teachers who are most closely concerned 
will have a voice in the matter. 

The topic for discussion is “The Graded 
Course of Instruction.” 

The central council discussed the ad- 
visability of promoting pupils when ready 
for a higher grade at any time during the 
year. This has been don? in grades 
below the eighth in most schools, but a 
pupil ready for the high school at Christ- 
mas time must wait till June and ad- 
vance with his class. 

Professor French, one of the most 
scholarly men in the city, principal of 
one of our high schools, is considering a 
plan which he will offer for consideration 
at the next council meeting. 

* * 


The department of health of the board 
of education has begun its work. The 
medical inspectors, while in the employ 
of the board of education, and paid by it, 


are subject to the city board of health. 
The inspectors are all well known men 
and women, eminent in their profession, 
and ranked under the civil service law. 
It is the duty of the inspector to report 
daily at the schoole assigned him or her, 
and examine all pupils who have been 
absent four consecutive days, for fear of 
spreading contagious diseases; also, to 
examine children whose throats appear 
to be sore, or such as have eruptions on 
face or hands. The inspector is not per- 
mitted to give medical advice; his posi- 
tion is simply a protective one.’ 

It might be wise to include the 
teachers, for not a few are in school who 
should be in the hospital. In one school 
a teacher in the second stage of well- 
developed tuberculosis retains her posi- 
tion at the risk of the lives of her asso- 
ciates, to say nothing of the pupils. The 
dusty schoolroom is especially adapted 
to the spread of certain diseases. 

ae * 


We miss from our midst Miss Josephine 
Locke, who, on account of failing health, 
has been obliged to take a leave of ab- 
sence. She has gone to Egypt, where she 
will see much of that old world art, of 
which she is the most able exponent. 
Her assistants are almost heartbroken 
without her enthusiastic guidance. 

Under Miss Locke’s able supervision, 
drawing has made rapid strides, and an 
artistic feeling for the beautiful has been 
created among teachers and pupils. She 
has spared neither time, strength, nor 
money in carrying out her high ideals, as 
most of the pictures used have been pur- 
chased out of her own private income. 
Some day the city will erect a statue that 
shall stand for strength and beauty, in 
honor of Josephine Locke. 

* 


The Civic Federation Commission, con- 
sisting of 100 citizens, held a meeting re- 
cently at which plans were outlined and 
committees appointed for the purpose of 
making a thorough study of the schools 
through the agency of eight standing 
committees, each one having in charge a 
district department of the work; the 
whole work to be directed by an execu- 
tive committee composed of two general 
officers, viz., the chairman of the eight 
standing committees and five members. 
The executive committee will arrange for 
discussions of educational matters at the 
regular meetings of the commissioners, 
and also for public meetings. A mass 
meeting was held in Central music hall 
during the meeting of the superinten- 
dents’ séction of the N. EB. A. Associa- 
tion, at which President Eliot of Harvard 
and other prominent educators spoke. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 
BETWEEN.... 
Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 
andau Points in the Wes’, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast_Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with la‘est improved 
service and Yast trains, between BOSTON 
and ALL CANADIAN 


For tickets and further information call upon 
your ne rest ticket agent, or address 
A. 8. CRANE Passenger 
. 8. n’) Passenger Agent. 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Dept. J. 


The Academic Cap and Gown have been ap 
proved by both the esthetic and utilitarian sense, subduing 
differences in dress arising from differences in taste, fashion, 
manners, and wealth, effecting equal fellowship in learning. 
They save expense at end of course, since they can be pur- 
chased or hired at a small expense. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to note the improvement a uniform gives to any 
orderly gathering. 
uniform of the educational army. Send for builetins 13 and 15, the latter con- 
cerning the gown in the High School, Academy, Normal, Seminary, etc. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU: Correct & Leronarp, 

472-4-6-8 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


The cap and gown is the recognized 


The chairman is John McLaren of the 

Evening Journal. 
ok * 

In an address before the George How- 
land club, Vice-president Thomas Galla- 
gher of the board of education attributed 
the unrest in the schools to misunder- 
standing of the situation. The present 
school laws were enacted for a small 
school system, and not for such a great 
city as Chieago. 

Mr. Gallagher believes the rules of the 
board of education should be radically 
changed, and more power given to the 
superintendent. He would have the law 
so changed as to provide for the selection 
of a superintendent by the board of edu- 
cation, and give him the power of the se- 
lection of teachers, delegating to him the 
right to certify teachers to the board for 
appointment; but reserving to the board 
the right to discharge teachers for cause, 
relegating and trusting the examination 
and selection of teachers to hands com- 
petent for the duty. M. W. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES FOR BIRD- 
LOVERS. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 
has begun the publication, for free dis- 
tribution, of a series of beautifully litho- 
graphed cards, reproductions of water- 


color paintings by J. L. Ridgway, a cele- 
brated delineator of birds. ‘ 

These cards are notable for accuracy of 
drawing and color, and will be found very 
useful to the student and teacher, an 
ornament for the home, and a treasure 
for the collector. The best part of it is 
that they may be obtained by our readers, 
without cost, by applying to the Singer 
Manufacturing Company, in any city in 
the United States, preferably the one 
nearest you, stating that the offer was 
seen in the Journal of Education. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
for March; terms, $3.00 a year. New 


rk, 

The Sanitarian for March; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

Lippincott’s for March; terms, $2.50 a year. 
Philade)] pbia. 

The North American Review for March; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for March ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philade phia. 

The New orld for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session: July 2—Aug. 11, 1900. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. Reep, 
135 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


$F) II) CI) GI) GI) CI) 


cg) INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. es 


WN 


reference for all time. 


Ys . gives a faithful presentation, every month, of the % 
y Current History story of the world’s progress, embracing politics, e 
diplomacy, sovial progress, religion, science and invention, etc., ina formre- % 


‘I cannot speak too highly of your publication.” 


° is the only publication giving a complete and satis- 
ey Current History factory PRESENT-DAY HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


$j) Itis invaluable, not only for reading and study, but as a reliable work of 


2) 
HISTORY 
MONTHLY. An Illustrated Magazine. 
PUBLISHED NINE YEARS AS A QUARTERLY 
Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, A.M., Ph.D., 
2) and an able Corps of Assistants. 7 


o4 +2 
may markably concise, char, readable and worthy of permanent preservation for \%, 
oe) reference. It is eminently fair and unbiased in its treatment of controverted Ya 
my 4 uestions, confining itself to an attempt, not to mold or direct sentiment, but \@%, 
& > to present facts faithfully and clearly, leaving it to the reader to choose his own Ye 
aa ground and form an intelligent opinion for himself. Oy 

4 
Voluntary Expressions from Teachers. 
ne) ‘* [ think it is one of the best things out.” A 

ce) ‘“* I do not want to miss a single number of Current History — Ax 
4 It is invaluatle.”’ 

ce) ‘* Yours is the fairest and most satisfactory contemporary his- ig 
+ tory that I can find.”’ > 

c$) “It 1s one of the finest things published to use in schools in 
the study of history.” 
a8) ‘I prize Current History above all my journals and could eo 
5) not get along without 
vw “I like Current History the best of any educational matter rs 

Y that I have taken or ever saw.” o 

It meets a demand supplied by no other periodical.” 

G) “I would not do without Current Mistory for several times 
+ its price.” 

4 


rs 


ye Trial Subscription, 3 months for 25 cents. 
15 cents acopy. . . . . $1.50 a Year. 
AGENTS WANTED, 


<= CURRENT HISTORY COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
The Love of Parson Lord and Other Stories......... 


Scott’s Quentin Durward, ............ 
Man and His Ancestors 
Racine’s Athalie . 
The Criminal—His Personnel and Environment.... 
A History of the Spanish American War........... . 
The International Geography ............ 
The Secondary School System of Germany.......... 
The Regeneration of the United States...... ....... 
Folk Songs from the Spanish......... 


Wilkins, Harper & Bros., New York. $1.25 
ruder. ‘ “ “ 1,25 

ar, “ 6 “ “ 1.25 
erbert. “ “ “ “ “ +.00 
Howells. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .15 
Lambert D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 
Atkinson Henry Holt & Co., New York. a 
Cook. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.15 
Zagel(Ed.} Cassell & Co., New York. 125 
Kearton, “ 66 “ 2.00 
Boyce [Ed.] American Book Co., New York.  .50 
Dewey {Ed.} “ “ “ “ 
Norris. “ “ “ 50 
Mo: tis Macmillan Company, “ 1.25 
Drahbins. “ “ 200 
Titherington. D. Appleton& Co, “ “* 1.50 
Mill. “ “ 3.50 
Bolton. “ “ 1.50 
Boothby. “ “ “4 “ 1 
Grinnell. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, “ “ 140 
Huntington. “ “ “ “ 1.25 


MISS DUNNING’S CHART. 


Miss Sara L. Dunning, 138 West 109th 
street, New York City, has prepared and 
published a chromatic drill chart for use 
in grammar and high schools that is a 
great favorite with teachers, as it makes 
the teaching of the chromatic scale a 
comparatively easy matter. Miss Dun- 
ning is widely known as a music teacher 
who has the skill to get abiding results 
from her work, and this chart is the fruit 
of her best thought and experience. 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND STATES? 


The Best Route to Travel 
Is From Boston to Norfolk, Va. 
BY THE 


Merchants and Miners’ Steamers. 


The most elegantly fitted boats, finest state- 
rooms, and best meals, The rate, including 
meals and staterooms, is less than you can 


travel by rail, and you get rid of the dust and. 


changing cars. 

If you want to go South beyond Norfolk, to 
Southern Pines and Pinebluff, the Winter 
Health Resorts, or to Vaughan, N. C., the 
Pennsylvania Colony headquarters, Peachland, 
N. C., the New England Colony, Statham, Ga., 
the Ohio Colony and headquarters of the 
Union Veterans’ Southern settlements, you 
can connect with the Seaboard Air Line. For 
information as to rates of travel address W. 
P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For information as to farming or mineral 
lands, water powers, manufacturing sites, or 
winter resorts, rates of board, rent of cottages, 
&c., address JOHN PATRICK, Chief Indus- 
trial Agent, 8. A. L., Pinebluff; North Carolina. 


We call special attention to the adver- 
tisement of J. B. Howard & Co., 120 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass., which ap- 
pears on the second page of this issue. 
There is great difficulty in finding an 
opportunity for investment which will be 
profitable, and, at the same time, safe. 
Safety in investment is the first and most 
essential requirement. This firm receives 
from subscribers the money which the 
subcribers desire to invest, and the firm 
finds opportunities for investment, and 
pays to the subscriber very large profits, 
sometimes as much as fifteen or twenty 
per cent. in a month. Of course, the 
profits are sometimes much less than 
that, but at all times the profits are very 
large, and the essential thing about their 
business is that they guarantee absolutely 
your principal against loss, and if, in 
any contingency, the money contributed 
by a subscriber is lost in an unprofitable 
investment, J. B. Howard & Co. refund 
the entire amount to their subscribers. 
In this way it appears that money may 
be invested with them and afford a 
reasonable assurance of large profit, and 
contain no element of risk. : 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


e At the End of Your Journey you will find e 


a ita great convenience to go right over to é 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL f 
$ Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from a St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. * 


do not often come vacant in the middle of the year in a 8 school, but that was 

THREE PLACES what happened this month in the Delaware Literary Instituie, Frankiin, N.Y. On 
e 3 the principal telegraphed: * Send teacher as candidate for Kuxton’s place.” That was clear enough, for 
we had sent Mr Buxton there and knew what his work was. So we teiecraphed back: “Kendal! Suith, Colgate 
reach Frankiin station noon to-morrow.” On Feb. 10 came another tele- 
ram: gm my us. Would like to see kindergarten and primary teacher Monday.” We kuew about 
— nee, too, having filied it before, and IN ONK WEEK Feb. 13, “‘ Miss Greenwood engaged. Send 
be e ae er was there. He telegraphed good man fur mathemstics and sciences posi- 
we. e sent him and he, too, was engaged, thus rr! three places in a week, and mentioning ony one cundt- 
ate or each piece. That requires knowledge both of places and of candidates, but we have been sixteen years 
accumulating this and we agbdod deal of it in form to be available. For instance, we have 
80 put away sy wes turn to apy one of them in two min« 

a telegrem comes for the teacher. So, too, 
we have more than 26,000 teachers catulogued. It isn’t very difficult to fill three places N ON E SCH VOL 


THK SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY............... Cc. W. BAKDAEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 136 Auditorium Bldg. 


Chicago, 
Eastern Branch: - Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900, Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


teachers who are ambitious for advanceweni rather than 
EC] A LISTS with general education wanted for department work in High 
<— Schools, Preparatory Schouls and Colleges in Pennsyl: ania and other 


these without positions. 
tes. Primary and Grammar giade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harsisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE teachers who use Agencies appreciate the 
rect from employers and «ne thet tollows u 
Teachers’ “hearsay” ion, Our fifteenth ‘pene bow Mall 
A explains our plan. Send for it. ai, 
gency. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 488 
Rubash Avenue, 
CHI‘ 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACH ERS’ 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
AMAGEWC VY. best schools in the West....... 

introduces to 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and. Fam 


and F  @ & EIC N superior Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, (all on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Furton, . . 23 Urion Sqnere New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTASLI-HED 1890. 
50 brumfield St., Bostun, Mass. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


COWVBINED MANAGEMENT 


Oldest and best known In 1555. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. 3 E.14th St, 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & UO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Bowen. 156 New York. Penn. ave., Washington. 
hi ing Toronto. Diag. polls 
Cooper Bidg., Denver. Parrott Bids. Ren S28 Blank, ‘Angeles 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props. 
Seud tor "Manual. 


BRIDGE 


Special Offer! 
ceipt of thin notice or Dame Of the pa; er unu One Uullar, (The 


(Good for 30 days.) re ular ee is two doliars ) 
Established 1293. THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremcnt Temple, Boston, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Associution of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


For the purpose of testing thix advertisement, we wi'] register 
any succes-iul tee cber with no:mal bow college tiaiming, 
for two )ears, or until we secure her a position, upow the re- 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency tii; 


Places teachers in every State inthe Union. La: ge permanent i the ( ev tral and middie States, 
Eighty per cent. of places filled from direct applications. Keliavie 1uformation furnished, or none, No 
* wild goose” chases. No wholerale recommendations. Fair tieatment. neence Resere nce 


Book free. ADAMS & COMVHER, Managers. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recomm: nds teachers heartily. 
New Engiand teachers 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &t., 


Recommends superior teachers.. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with school offi sials. 


and should correspond 
Teachers with H, N. Ropertson, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg,, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State, Faithful 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 lists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schoois, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. ~— 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 


and others interested in these matters. 


HENRY SABIN, 


212 Manhattan Building. 


Address 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHOEN & £0. 
- 14th St., New 


KINDERGARTEN 


Winship 


PREMIUM OFFER! 


We will give a three months’ trial subscription tu our Lilustrated school Magazine, New Vork Education, 
to every person, not already a subscriber, whiu registers in the Aibuny Teachers’ Agency before Jus e |, 1s, pro- 
vided we are asked to du so when the registration blank is sentin This offer is open to ali per-ons Who are eot 
now subscribers to the magazine, Whether they have previously been registered in the Agency ornot. T) € only 
condition attached .o the offer 1s that the request for the magazine muct come to us in the levter which contains the regis- 
tration blank and the registraticn fee of 62.00 

We wake this offer, nut only to secure additional registrations in the Albany Teachers’ Agency, but also to 
extend the circulation of our magazine, We believe it t» be one of the best ea ucational parces teen in the land, 
and it you read it varefuily for three months we think you wili like it sv weil that you will become a permanent 
subscriber. We shall be glad to give a thousand triat subscriptions to teacher and others who acce pt this offer 
during the next three months. Wiil you be one of the number? Very truly yours, 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY: HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop’r, 24 State st., Albany, N. Y. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


Tt Home Teachers’ Agency, 


352 Washington Street, Boston, 
places expert teachers without annoyance to employers. - 


Educational Successful teachers sceking positions or 

promotion are wanted immediately P n 
Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wm. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, ORTO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention his journs'. 


Aut 
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Twentieth Century Cext- Books 


NOW READY. 
A History of the American Nation. 


By ANDREw C. MCLAvuGAHLIN, Professor of American History in the 
University of Michigan.. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40. 

The purpose of the ‘‘ History of the American Nation” is to trace the main out- 
lines of the history of the American people, and to show how they came to be what 
they are to-day. The facts of the Revolutionary period are treated at sufficient 
length to show the fundamental principles which formed the basis of American politi- 
eal ideas. The book has an abundance of illustrative material, and is accompanied 
by a teacher’s guide, which contains suggestions to teachers, plentiful references to 
material, and some topics and questions to be used in the conduct of the work. 


Plant Relations. 
A First Book of Botany. By Joun M. Coutter, A.M., Ph. D., 
Head Professor of Botany in the University of Chicago. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.10. . 

‘‘ Plant Relations ” treats what might be termed the human interests of plant life, 
the conditions under which plants grow, their means of adaptation to environments, 
and their relations to other forms of life, all of which constitute the economic and 
sociological phases of plant study. A guide for teachers accompanies it. 


Plant Structures. 
A Second Book of Botany. By Jonn M. CoucTer, A.M., Ph.D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 

This volume, as its title implies, treats of the structural and morphological features 
of plant life and plant growth. It is intended to follow “ Plant Relations,” by the 
same author, but may precede this book, and either may be used independently for a 
half-year’s work in botanical study. The illustrations in this volume, as in ‘* Plant 
Relations,” constitute one of its marked features. and will add much to its attractive- 
ness and usefulness. This book is also accompanied by a teacher’s guide. 


English Texts for College Entrance 


SHAKSPERE’S MACBETH. Edited by RicHarp JONES, Ph. D., Vanderbilt University. 

THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. Edited by FRANKLIN T. BAKER, A. M., Colum- 
bia University, and RicHARD JONES, Ph. D. 

SELECTIONS MILTON’S SHORTER POESS. Edited by F. D. NicHoLs, University 
of Chicago. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON MILTON AND ADDISON. Edited by Grorce B. Arron, A. M., 
Supervisor of High Schools, State of Minnesota, 

AND ARCITE. Edited by GeorGE M. MARSHALL, Ph. B., University 
of Uta 


” Uniform binding. Cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. Edited by J. Co.sy, Ph.D., Clinois State Normal 
University, and RICHARD JoNES, Ph.D. Cloth, 60 cents; boards, 45 cents. 


OTHERS NEARLY READY. 


* Send for complete prospectus of the Twentieth 
Century Text-Books, comprising 100 volumes. 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, Publishers, 


New YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Announce the removal of their Boston Offices to 


110 Boylston Street, [oston. 


The new offices are so arranged as to give increased facilities for the exhibition of 
School Work in Drawing and Color, new Pictures, Charts, Books, and other educational 
publications and materials. A special feature will be the display, from time to time, of 
children’s work from different cities, Provision is also made for teach- 
ers’ conferences. School Superintencents, Drawing Supervisors, Teachers, and all 
who are interested in art and education are cordially invited to visit the new rooms. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
corr curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washisagton School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
the usual . # Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
t of Invertebrates 
w 


with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 
ith text-book of 60 


for $3.50. Each collection accompani 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 


Has a thorough and s matic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voree Culture, Natural mdering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. 
pfactical work in every department. Chartered by the State. mi sea 
ks Spring Term opens March 7. Address for [ilustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest.. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It d 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school week. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State 3oard of E 


Send for descriptive circular. Menofactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


CHROMATIC DRILL CHARTS. 


By the dozem ...............5:5: 4 cents 
By the hundred........ ..... ..» 3 cents 

Address 


Miss SARA L. DUNNING, 


138 WEST 109TH STREET, New YorK Ciry. 


New York University 
Summer Courses .... SIXTH YEAR... July 9—August 17 
Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 165 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
Publishers. VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
OK for the Study of Modern 
Write nguages (including Henry Holt 
ONIWERSITY | Co.'s English Publications) . . . 
ARUN HERAT: is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 


Any Information, | teachers. Please give us a call. 


PUBLISHING? CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 
43-47 Fast 10th St., Foreign and English Booksellers, 


PROS and CONS 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, —~—— 
COMPLETE DEBATES 


eee Boston, Mass. 
Our forei licy, the 
ency, the ‘tariff, 


PARIS EXPOSITION | 4 
0 oc migration, high license, 
Pitman’s Vade Merum of French Colloquial Conversation, | woman suffrage, penny 
Acareful selection of every-day phrases inconstant use, 
with Vocabularies, Tables, and the exact Pronunciation ones hi 
ofevery Word. An Easy Method of acquiring a knowl- | Municipal ownership o 
edge of French, sufficient for all purposes for Tourists franchises, government 
or Business Men on a trip to Paris. control of telegraph. | 
“The traveler who knows ‘little Latin and lees French’ will Both sides of the above 
Jind it a constant convenience ’—Am.S8c 1001 Board Journal. and many other ques- 
CLOTH, 91 PAGES. PRICE, 35 cts., POSTPAID. tions completely debated. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. | Directions for organizing 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, 40c. and conducting a debat- 
|_ ing society, with by-laws 


American & NOBLE 
Song Birds 


Cloth—469 Pages. 
HINDS & NOBLE 
16 beautiful . pictures 
in colors by Ridgway 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
FREE. 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 
Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms in every city. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes, ‘Addrese the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Physical. ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement ot art education, and train- 


; ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
Chemical ‘ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner ot Exeter St., ton. 
G..H. BaRTLert. Principal. 
Biological STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
App aratus logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


xes, dress 
L. E. KNOTT Principal, A. 


APPARATUS 00. | sadress the 


16 Ashburton Place, | Principal, W. P, BeoxwIrTs. 
BOSTON. NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 


Boston Musical Bureau. 8, Onarre, Principal. 


The only Teachers’ Agency devoted exclu- 


sively to the branches of Music and Elocution. Joun G. TaomPson, Principal. 
In touch with the best musical life of Boston. - 
Under the management of Henry C. Laner, FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
formerly Secretary of the New England Con- VOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
servatory of Music. Send for circular. Institutes. 
ress U8BIP TRAOHERS’ AGENOY, 
Address, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3 Atraat. Boston. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


The Student’s Standard Dictionary. berppOve. Pull Leather, $4net; Index, 60c. extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.60 net 


The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets the fre i erat 
quently expressed wish for an wp-to-date, full-of- 
priced Standard Dictionary. gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words 


and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, 


Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations 


for spicimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. r6th St., New York. 
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